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They Reach for 
ENCYCLOPADIA 


BRITANNICA 


to find feck 
quickly and easily! jum 


Easy to use, easy to understand, and preferred 
for its greater authority, ENCYCLOPAEDIA 
BRITANNICA is the choice of over 15,000 high 
schools! 26,000 pages of factual information 
written by more than 4,000 of the world’s 
leading authorities. 
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. : Consider these BRITANNICA highlights... 


"There are many encyclopaedias, but 
there is only one Encyclopaedia Britannica 
—for 184 years the world’s most honored 
reference work. 





Britannica’s large pages permit fullest use of 
visual aids. Full color Kodachrome illustra- 
tions show the student what he wants to know. 


An abundance of simple, everyday infor- 
mation and knowledge—in addition to detailed 
technical facts—explains why more and more 


students, schools and libraries consider 
Over 25,000 clear, accurate illustrations on ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA a “‘must.”’ 


, Britannica’s 24 volumes contain 38,000,000 
words completely indexed with one of the most 
extensive cross-referencing systems devised. 









SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 


Write or wire for 
special low price and 
easy payment terms. 


1952 EDITION 


The 1952 Edition of BRITANNICA represents 
the biggest revision made in a quarter of a 
century. In this major revision over 3% 
million word changes were made. This new 
printing contains a complete revision of the 
populations of states, cities and towns of 
the United States and its possessions, on 
the basis of the 1950 Census. 
APPROXIMATELY 4,000 ARTICLES REVISED OR 
REWRITTEN. MANY IMPORTANT NEW 
ILLUSTRATIONS! 
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ENCYCLOPADIA BRITANNICA 
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THIS MONTH 

ON THE cover Willard E. Givens is 
shown with the portrait of J. W. Crab- 
tree [painted by Mrs. Crabtree] which 
hangs in the Secretary’s office at NEA 
headquarters. Dr. Crabtree, Associa- 
tion Secretary from 1917 to 1935, laid 
a solid foundation for the present de- 
velopment of the NEA. He was suc- 
ceeded upon his retirement by Dr. 
Givens. 

On page 269 Dr. Givens is pictured 
with William G. Carr, who will be- 
come Secretary when Dr. Givens re- 
tires August I. 

The tributes to Dr. Givens in this 
issue present him as educational states- 
man, teacher and administrator, and 
international leader. The headquar- 
ters staff knows him also as a warm 
and understanding person whose office 
is always open to them. 

‘TEACHER education is featured in 
this issue. See especially the articles by 
Earl Armstrong, George Diemer, and 
J. G. Flowers. 

The picture for “Commencement, 
1952” [page 271] features students of 
McKinley Senior Highschool, Wash- 
ington, D. C. 


“ORIENTATION of the New Teacher” 
and “Before Classes Start’ will help 
you plan for next fall. 


NEXT YEAR 

WouLp you like to join our edito- 
rial staff for an hour? Here’s how: 
Write us, sending suggestions for im- 
proving the 1952-53 JouRNAL. What 
have you liked in the magazine this 
year? What have you not liked? What 
special article or series should ‘THE 
JOURNAL carry next year? What about 
ideas for the cover? 
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New Horizons in Teaching 


Suggestions we hope you find 
helpful and interesting 





A delightful way to learn to identify bird songs and birds 
is offered by remarkable phonograph records of bird songs 
with matching slides. By Cornell University. Yours at cost. 


Some of the birds «hose songs No other undertaking in the field of ornithology 
and slides are available is said to have so successfully recorded the 
Hermit Thrush * Olive-backed Thrush authentic voices of birds in their natural habitats 


a a ee ee “iS : ae ae ae 
Nood Thrush °Veery * Whij as these Cornell records. With joy and 
r-will * Scarlet Tanager aaa 


Rose-breasted Grosbeak 
Slate-colored Junco * Yellow- 
bellied Sapsucker * Alder 
Flycatcher * Olive-sided 
Flycatcher * Song Sparrow 
Robin * Catbird * Balti- 
more Oriole *Yellow Warbler* Flicker To accompany the records are beautiful, true-life 
Chickadee © Wood Pewee = €urPng color slides of each bird. Projecting the slides 
Sparrow * Red-eyed Vireo * Yellow- . 


throated Vireo * Warbling Vireo*In- | While playing records in classroom or assembly, 


digo Bunting * Pine-woods Sparrow helps classes hear-see-learn. Your Board of 
Pine Warbler * Orchard Oriole * Yel- . mt Tr “ah : 3 
low-breasted Chat * Carolina Wren ducation, P.T.A. or Library might help you 
Mockingbird * Brown Thrasher *Car- acquire these records and slides. 

dinal * Summer Tanager * Chuck- 


wills-widow * Barred Owl * Bobolink | further interested: These records are vinylite in two 
Meadowlark * Western Meadowlark 


” Albums; 78 RPM. ALBUM I with 72 bird songs; 10” 
Vesper Sparrow * Field Sparrow * Red- *5 . : os ; d songs; 1 a 
winped Slackhird * Prairie Homed records; $8.50. ALBUM II with 51 bird songs; 12 

Lark * Savannah Sparrow * Lark records; $10.50. MATCHING COLOR SLIDES, 75¢ each; 
Sparrow * Killdeer * Spotted Sand- or. in sets, $40 and $28 respectively. Everything at cost 
piper * Burrowing Ow) . ae . ; Bir 

Ruffed Grouse * Bob. 4 postpaid, Write directly to CORNELL UNIVERSITY 
white * Wild Turkey PRESS, Ithaca, New York. 


keenness your classes can familiarize 
themselves with each song as you play 
the records. Each delicate cadence is 
picked up. Not a trill is missing. 












The lively flavor of WRIGLEY’S SPEARMINT GUM 
is always refreshing, delicious. 

Gives you a right smart little lift, too. Also the 

pleasant chewing helps relieve tension. Just try it. 











TEACHERS AGENCY All educators know of the great demand 


for teachers. Throughout the year there 


come into our office exceptional opportuni- 
28 E. Jackson Blvd. 


ties for teachers, and for all types of po- 


H sitions connected with education. Our 
Chicago 4, Ul. service is nation-wide. Member N.A.T.A. 


TEACHERS’ AGENCY 
Cl IN | ON If it is a position in the Midwest, West or 


Alaska, we can find it for you. Enroll Now. 
Member—N.A.T.A. 33rd Year 706 South Fourth Street 





Clinton, Iowa 
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1952 National Teacher Supply and Demand 


More, many more, opportunities at better salaries, with 
better working conditions, with more stability and security, 
giving greater satisfactions, await the superior young men 
and women who are prepared, or will prepare, for elementary- 
school teaching. These facts, compiled by Ray C. Maul, of 
the NEA Commission on Teacher Education and Professional 
Standards, are contained in the Report of the 1952 National 
Teacher Supply and Demand Study. [$1. NEA.] 


The elementary-school population, already up nearly four 
million from 1947, is just beginning an enormous growth. 
We now know that for each of the next six years 1,200,000 
more pupils will come to the elementary schools. In 1954-55 
the boom will start in the highschool; during 1957-60 it 
will be in full swing. 


The demand next September will be for 160,000 qualified 
clementary-school teachers and 48,000 qualified highschool 
teachers. The elementary schools will need [a] 60,000 to re- 
place teachers who will not return, [b] 10,000 to relieve over- 
crowding, [c] 20,000 to meet the increased enrolment (as- 
suming one-half of the added 1,200,000 will squeeze into 
present classrooms, with the other 600,000 divided into 
20,000 classes of 30 each), and [d] 70,000 to replace those 
teachers who are most woefully undertrained. These figures 
do not take into account the fact that some 200,000 more 
teachers now in service have not yet met bachelor’s degree 
requirements. Thése 200,000 have, however, completed two 
or more years of preparation and probably must be retained 
on a temporary basis while more aggressive efforts are de- 
voted to their professional improvement. 


Candidates come from many sources, but the main supply 
each year comes fromthe current graduating classes of col- 
leges and universities. In 1952 all of these higher institutions 
will produce only 32,443 potential candidates with four years 
of preparation pointed to elementary-school teaching. This 
means that only one will come from this source for each five 


needed. 


Meanwhile, the 1952 crop of potential highschool teachers 
will be 62,692, to be compared with the need for approxi- 
mately 48,000 next September. While these figures indicate 
that highschool supply is equal to demand, it must be noted 
that nobody now knows [a] how many of these 1952 gradu- 
ates will seek and accept teaching positions in the face of 
other attractions and interests, [b] how many of the male 
graduates of 1952 will immediately enter the armed forces, or 
[c] how effectively the 1952 graduates who do want to teach 
are distributed among the fields offering opportunities. [t is 
well known that too many potential highschool teachers are 
concentrated in some fields, such as social science, with too 
few in other fields, such as home economics, library science, 
girls’ physical education; and, possibly, music. 


It is encouraging to note that the 1952 elementary-school 
supply of 32,443 is only 3.969% less than the 33,782 pro- 
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duced in 1951, while the highschool supply is off 14.14%, 
from the 73,015 produced in 1951. These figures indicate 
measurable progress in reducing the imbalance between these 
two fields. (In 1950 this imbalance was at its peak when 
28,587 elementary-school and 86,890 highschool teacher- 
candidates came from the colleges.) 


The preparation of the 369,146 elementary-school teachers 
in service in 34 states (where the records are available) has 
been analyzed with startling results. The data prove conclu- 
sively that the task ahead varies tremendously from state to 
state. In one state 98°%, of all teachers are well qualified; in 
another state less than 9%, are similarly prepared. Research 
at the national level sharply reveals the vast difference in the 
quality” of educational opportunity for children of the dif- 
ferent states. 


In all but a few states standards have risen since 1945. No 
less than 33 states now require the bachelor’s degree for the 
standard elementary-school certificate, or have established 
and announced the date for this minimum requirement to 
become effective. The single-salary principle, a basic factor in 
equalizing professional opportunity, is gaining in recognition. 
A movement is gaining momentum to redesign the process 
of accrediting institutions which prepare teachers. Participa- 
tion of the teachers of the nation in educational policy-mak- 
ing is being extended. Much evidence is at hand that teaching 
can, and will, gain true professional stature in the near future. 


Federal Educational Activities Report 


The third and final volume of the report entitled Fed- 
eral Educational Activities and Educational Issues Before 
Congress was released early in March. Prepared by Charles 
A. Quattlebaum, educational research analyst of the Legis- 
lative Reference Service, Library of Congress, the three 
volumes present for the first time the complete and factual 
picture of federal educational programs—their cost, scope, 
and administration. Not only does the full report reveal 
for the American people and the Congress the vast extent 
of federal educational activities, but it serves to clarify the 
educational issues before Congress and to guide the Con- 
gressional education committees in their consideration of 
pending legislation. 


Copies of the report are available free from the Commit- 
tee on Education and Labor, House Office Building, Wash- 
ington, D. C., as long as the supply lasts. 


School Construction Hearings Begin 


The special subcommittee of the House Education and La- 
bor Committee considering federal aid for school construc- 
tion, under the chairmanship of Representative Cleveland M. 
Bailey [D-W. Va.], began hearings April 3. Before the sub- 
committee were several measures which would allot federal 
aid to the states for assistance in school construction for the 
next few years. The bills all provided for apportionment of 
federal funds on the basis of an objective formula taking into 
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account, with some variation, the school-age population and 
per capita income of each state. The measures would authorize 
the school-construction program to be administered by the US 
Office of Education thru state educational authorities. The 
subcommittee intends to write its own bill on the basis of its 
findings during the hearings, following the general pattern 
set by the majority of proposals pending before it. 


During the first week of hearings 15 witnesses were sched- 
uled to testify. US Commissioner of Education Earl J. Mc- 
Grath testified on the opening day of the hearings, giving pri- 
mary emphasis to the findings revealed in the First Progress 
Report, School Facilities Survey, the nationwide schoolbuild- 
ing inventory authorized by Title I, P.L. 815, Eighty-First 
Congress. The report found that one building in six now in 
use is over 50 years old, and seven pupils in every 100 are 
attending school in buildings over 50 years old. 


The majority of witnesses were school superintendents and 
commissioners from states and school districts thraout the 
nation. They described in detail the school-construction needs 
in their areas and the financial efforts being made at the local 
and state level to meet these needs. Almost without exception, 
the witnesses testified that an increased school population, a 
20-year construction backlog, and inflation had rendered it 
virtually impossible for localities to fulfil their schoolbuilding 
requirements despite state-aid programs and maximum bond- 
ing efforts. 


Testimony from national organizations, such as the Amer- 
ican Association of School Administrators, the National 
Council of Chief State School Officers, the Southern Associa- 
tion Committee on Approval of Negro Colleges and Secondary 
Schools, and farm groups, treated the over-all problem of 
school-construction needs, both urban and rural. 


Exemption of Retirement Income 


Representatives of the National Retired Teachers Associa- 
tion, an NEA department, have made encouraging progress 
in acquainting Congress with reasons for exempting annuities 
and pensions of retired teachers from federal income-tax 
liability. [See NEA JouRNAL, March 1952, page 131.] The 
bill which the department favors, among several that are be- 
fore Congress, is the Forand bill—HR2764. This bill would 
exempt up to $1800 the annuities and pensions of all public 
employes. 


The next step in moving the legislation forward is to ob- 
tain hearings on HR2764 and related bills before the Ways 
and Means Committee. No hearings have yet been scheduled, 
and the time is getting short. YOU can help by writing to 
some member of the Ways and Means Committee (particu- 
larly the chairman), urging prompt hearings on this legis- 
lation. 


Ways and Means Committee: Robert L. Doughton [D- 
N.C.], chairman; Jere Cooper [D-Tenn.]; John D. Dingell 
[D-Mich.]; Wilbur D. Mills [D-Ark.]; Noble J. Gregory 
[D-Ky.]; A. Sidney Camp [D-Ga.]; Aime J. Forand [D-R.I.]; 
Herman P. Eberharter [D-Pa.]; Cecil R. King [D-Calif.]; 
Thomas J. O’Brien [D-Ill.]; J. M. Combs [D-Texas]; Hale 
Boggs [D-La.]; Eugene J. Keogh [D-N.Y.]; Walter K. 
Granger [D-Utah]; Burr P. Harrison [D-Va.]; Daniel A. 
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Reed [R-N.Y.]; Roy O. Woodruff [R-Mich.]; Thomas A. 
Jenkins [R-Ohio]; Richard M. Simpson [R-Pa.]; Robert W. 


Kean [R-N.J.]; Carl T. Curtis [R-Nebr.]; Noah M. Mason ~ 


[R-Ill.] ; Thomas E. Martin [R-lowa]; Hal Holmes [R-Wash.]; 
John W. Byrnes [R-Wis.]. 


Virginia Legisiative Achievements 


Achievements of the 1952 Virginia Legislature include 
[a] an appropriation of $19,500,000 for teachers salaries, 
which will permit a statewide salary schedule of $2000-$3200 
for degree teachers, and $1800-$3000 for teachers with two 
years of college training; [b] an appropriation of $30,000,000 
for school construction; [c] permission to issue’ continuing 
contracts on a local option basis; [d] raising of the minimum 
annuity of retired teachers; and [e] a completely new retire- 
ment plan, which will provide survivor's benefits and greater 
retirement benefits for Virginia teachers. 


John A. Sexson 


Dr. Sexson, for many years superintendent of schools of 
Pasadena, California, past-president of the American Asso- 
ciation of School Administrators, and former member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, died April 14. 


School-Construction Plea 


“Are We Cheating Our Children?” is a plea for more 
school construction by Stanley Frank in The Elks Magazine 
for March. Reprints may be secured by writing to Reprint 
Editor, The Elks Magazine, 50 East 42nd St., New York 17. 
Single copy, 5¢. Quantity discounts. 


“Register and Vote’’ Campaign 


A “Register and Vote” campaign has been launched by the 
American Heritage Foundation, in cooperation with the Ad- 
vertising Council, the state governors, and some 200 national 
organizations. Details may be secured from the American 
Heritage Foundation, 25 West 45th St., New York 36. 


Coming Events 


The observance of Citizenship Day has been changed 
from the third Sunday in May to September 17. It is thus 
combined with Constitution Day, which falls on that date. 


The Seventh National Conference on Citizenship is 
planned around Citizenship Day. Dates are September 17-19; 


headquarters will be Statler Hotel, Washington, D.C.; theme . 


is “The Constitution and the Citizen.” For details write to 
the Citizenship Committee, NEA. 


The All American Conference To Combat Commu- 
nism, comprised of more than 60 national organizations, is 
sponsoring a “Know Your America Week’’ observance June 
8-14. Further information may be secured from Paul Wams- 
Icy, principal, Elementary School No. 51, Buffalo 7, N. Y° 


: ‘ 
The third annual Armed Forces Day will be observed on 
May 17. Suggestions for local observance of the day may be 
secured from Office of Public Information, Room 2D-775, 
Pentagon, Washington 25, D.C. 
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240 lbs. 
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Pigs are not all 


Pork Chops 


Live Hog 


The price of pork chops is one item in the 
“cost of living” that almost any woman—or 
economist—can quote off hand. 

Although this figure has become almost 
symbolic of the level of meat prices, only 
about 5% of a pig is center cut pork chops! 

A 240-pound porker, when dressed by the 
meat packer, comes down to 180 pounds of 
wholesale weight—unprocessed fresh meat 
cuts and fat for lard. Some of these cuts lose 
more weight when they are boned, cured, 
smoked or otherwise prepared. This leaves 


180 Ibs. 


Wholesale Weight 


HAM 29 
BACON 27 
PORK ROAST 18 


PICNICS & smoked 
shoulder butts 11 


CENTER CUT 
PORK CHOPS 10 


PORK SAUSAGE 8 


MISC. CUTS 


SALT PORK 


LARD 


50 lbs. 


Retail Cuts 
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only about 150 pounds of pork products for 
the retailer to sell. And only 10 pounds are 
center cut pork chops. 

That’s why you pay more for pork chops 
than for most other cuts of pork. For, from 
sausage to pork chops, the price of each cut is 
determined largely by how much there is of it 
and how much people like it. 

Economists call this the law of supply and 
demand. Women call it “shopping.” They 
compare, pick, choose. In a free market, their 
choice sets the values. 


AMERICAN MEAT INSTITUTE 


Headquarters, Chicago + 






Members throughout the U. S. 


CUTS POUNDS 
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Long, Medium and Short Runs. 
A. B. Dick Cleen-Seal Master-Sets 
and Spirit Carbons are available in 
a variety of sizes for long, medium 
and short runs. All produce sharp, 

; clear copies. 
ii Five colors. A. B. Dick Cleen-Seal 
| Master-Sets and Spirit Carbons 
can be obtained in five brilliant 
colors— purple, red, green, blue, 
and black. 
PA THE FIRST NAME IN DUPLICATING 
. EERE ERE RE REE eee 
A. B. DICK COMPANY, Dept. NJ-552 
5700 W. Touhy Avenue, Chicago 31, Illinois 
Send Coupon for Free Samples 
Simply mail the coupon for Name 
free samples of A. B. Dick Position 

Cleen-Seal Master-Sets— 

. a catalog of the complete School 

; line of supplies and the Make of Duplicator 

i name of your nearest A. B. 

Oi fa amelttialeltiiol a Address 

City Zone—___State 

ARAL A AAA ORR eo 
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J Announcing- 
Spirit 
Duplicator 
Supplies 
by A. B. Dick 


In any show of hands you get an 
immediate vote for A. B. Dick 
Cleen-Seal Master-Sets and Spirit 
Carbons. Why? Because they set a 
new standard of cleanliness for 
the users of spirit duplicators. 
Here are Master-Sets and Spirit 
Carbons with a protective metal- 
lic coating plus edge seal. The 
result—they are virtually stain- 
proof under normal handling. 








@ Tus feature of THE JOURNAL is an 
open forum for its readers. Ideas and 
opinions expressed here are those of the 
writers and not necessarily those of the 
NEA. 


Horace Mann Memorial 

Turvu the fine efforts of the Frank- 
lin [Massachusetts] Rotary Club a bronze 
tablet will be placed in the main hall 
of our community’s newest school, the 
Parmenter School. The tablet bears the 
following quotation from Horace Mann: 
“If ever there was a cause, if ever there 
can be a cause worthy to be upheld by 
all of toil or sacrifice that the human 
hand or heart can endure, it is the cause 
of education.” Perhaps the placing of 
similar tablets in other schools may fit- 
tingly serve to honor Horace Mann.— 
M. J. VAN LEEUWEN, Franklin, Massachu- 
setts. 


@ Horace MANN was born in Frank- 
lin, Massachusetts, on May 4, 1796. Have 
you considered such a project as the one 
described above for next year’s birthday 
memorial? 


Question-of-the-Month 

@ “WHAT preparation do you make 
for the first day of school in the elemen- 
tary grades?” This was the “Question- 
of-the-Month” which appeared in the 
December 1951 issue of the NEA Jour- 
NAL. Excerpts from some of the many 
replies are printed below: 


My PREPARATION for the first day of 
school includes my own appearance and 
that of the primary room. I always wear 
an attractive new dress of bright color, 
with shoes and jewelry which children 
will notice. | decorate my room with such 
objects as stuffed birds, clay squirrels, 
antiques, and china animals. 

It’s so easy to start a unit of work when 
children themselves are eager to bring 
favorite objects from home to school. 
With a beautiful sea shell to talk about, 
a child feels welcome and important.— 
LILLIAN PRESCHER, primary teacher, Elgin, 
Minnesota. 


WHEN I consider that parents are en- 
trusting their children to me for six 
hours a day, I realize that my preparation 
must include more than lesson plans. I 
read Paul’s first letter to the Corinthians, 
chapter 13, and the twelfth chapter of 
Romans. Then I pray: “Make me a 
kindly and understanding teacher. Make 
me a friendly and patient teacher. Give 
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me a real love for each and every one 
of mv children, and fit me to be loved 


and imitated by them. Give me _ the 


strength to meet the challenge I see in | 


their eyes.” —VERA JOHNSON, fourth-grade 
teacher, Columbia Falls, Montana. 


For the first day of school we post one 
of our special teachers, who does not 
have to teach the first day, at an informa- 
tion desk in the lobby of the main en- 
trance. Try it and see how many details 
you don’t have to worry about.—HAROLD 
C. RHODE, principal, Hewlett [|New York] 
Elementary School. 


For two weeks before school starts the 
principal makes schedules, compiles pu- 
pil-lists for checks — instruc- 
tional supplies, and discusses plans with 
the supervisor of schoolbuildings, gen- 


teachers, 


eral supervisor, and cafeteria manager. 
She registers new students and interviews 
adults accompanying the children. A day 
or two before school starts new teachers 
are welcomed at a faculty meeting and 
plans for the year discussed.—CAROLINE H. 
RIDGWAY, principal, Greenwood School, 
Clarksville, Tennessee. 


Tuis year I had a group of rural chil- 
dren entering a consolidated school for 
the first time. I made a sign for my room 
which read ““The Three Golden Keys to 
Success.”” From this I hung three golden 
keys labeled courtesy, honesty, and in- 
dustry. After we had introduced our- 
selves, we 
School.”” A writing lesson got us off to a 
good start.—ETHEL CAMBRIDGE, seventh 
grade teacher, Consolidated District #2, 
Liberty, Illinois. 


[ EXPLAIN to two parents how to fill 
out entrance blanks; they, in turn, in- 


struct visiting parents. | borrow two 


discussed “Why We Go to | 








eighth-grade girls who assist me during | 


the day. I plan games for both indoor 
and outdoor play.—TINY HAMMOND, first- 
grade teacher, Trenton [North Carolina] 
Elementary Schoel. 


Ine first day is the most interesting 
lor teachers and pupils. After preparing 
an attractive and_ curiosity-arousing 
room, I devise games for small children. 
One always successful game is “Find 
You.” After each child has answered roll- 
call, I say “Mary, find Dick,” “Dick, find 
Jane,” and so on, until every child has 


been found.—Jessie sNEAD, first-grade 


teacher, McDowell County, West Vir- | 


vinia, 


Ir 1s with a prayer in my heart, all 
the energy I can muster, and all the ma- 
terials I can find, that I plan for the 
opening day of school. During the pre- 
ceding two weeks I clean my room; hang 
curtains; arrange plants, toys, blocks, and 

[Continued on page 265) 
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Can you find 


the railroad 


in this picture 7 
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WITH A GREAT ROAR the guided mis- 
sile takes off and rips skyward at 3,500 
miles an hour. In a few minutes the very 
gates of outer space are reached, for 
these giant rockets can climb more than 
100 miles above the earth’s surface! 

But what in the world do these out- 
of-this-world weapons have to do with 
America’s railroads? 

To make the steel that goes into the 
missile takes tremendous quantities of 
such raw materials as iron ore and coal 
and limestone originating in various 
parts of the country. It also takes a vast, 
efficient railroad network to carry these 
vital materials to the steel mills — and 
to carry the finished steel to the missile 
manufacturer. 

And the electronic circuits that are 
to launch, steer and explode the missile 
are brought to the manufacturer by 
the railroads. The manganese catalyst, 





the hydrogen peroxide, the pyrotechnic 
flares, the liquid oxygen and alcohol — 
all needed to power the missile’s super- 
sonic flight — are also assembled by the 
railroads. Delivery of the finished mis- 
sile? That, too, is a railroad job! 

Indeed, almost all the thousands of 
things that are needed for American 
defense are carried by America’s rail- 
roads. It takes railroads to do the tre- 
mendous and complex job of transpor- 
tation that national defense demands. 
Bazookas and bayonets, planes and 
parachutes, rifles and range finders 
the U.S. is getting what it needs to stay 
strong and free, and the railroads are 
playing an essential part in getting this 
gigantic job done! 


; > vou'll enjoy THE 
3, RAILROAD HOUR every 
cH Monday evening on NBC. 


Association oF AMERICAN RAILROADS 


WASHINGTON 46, D. C. 
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from this Nage, RIGHT HERE IN YOUR GEOMETRY 


THEOREM 48 
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A line drawn through the 
center of a circle perpendic 
bisects the chord and 

arcs cut off by the chord 


GIVEN: © Owith! 
Prove: OX bisects 
Draw OB a 
OX is i to 


tan ¢ 


1952 MOTORCAR 





Steering Geometry: To keep front wheels in proper relation with each 
other in making right or left turns, inside wheel must turn through 
greater angle than outside. This compensates for difference in turning 
radius of two wheels. Prevents sidewise scuffing of tires in turn. 


YOUR KEY TO GREATER VALUE—THE KEY TO A GENERAL MOTORS CAR . 


“*MORE AND BETTER THINGS 
FOR MORE PEOPLE‘* 
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CHEVROLET PONTIAC + 


GENERAL MOTORS 


GMC TRUCK & COACH + GM DIESEL + 


Plane Geometry, like a lot of other school 


and high school subjects, sometimes may 


make you ask yourself—what good are 
these ancient ideas these days? Yet this “old 
stuff,” as it’s so often labeled by students, 


can have mighty important uses. 


Take a General Motors car! 


Our engineers use basic engineering prin- 
ciples to insure that it steers smoothly, 
handles easily, holds the road safely. That 
tires get the longest possible wear. 


For instance, to prevent sidewise tire scuff 
on a turn, the inside front wheel must be 
engineered to turn through a greater angle 
than the outside front wheel, to make up 
for the difference in turning radius of the 
two wheels. 


“Angle,” “Radius” — familiar-sounding 
terms —right out of high school geometry. 
Proof that the fellow who knows his geome- 


try has learned one of the first lessons of 


successful engineering. 


And what a future there can be for the 
engineer in American industry these days. 
General Motors alone has more than 38,000 
men in technical positions and is sending 
representatives to the colleges seeking 
more. For it is engineers and scientists who 
play such an important part at GM in its 
continuous striving to make “more and 


better things for more people.” 


Remember this, then, as you work on such 
“old stuff” as math and physics and chem- 
istry and related courses. For that is where 


scientific and technical progress starts. 
* x x 


NOTE TO TEACHERS: Reprints of this advertisement, which appears 
in the current issues of American Farm Youth, Scholastic Magozines and Boys 
Life, are available upon request. Also, in limited quantities, the interesting booklet, 

Research Looks to New Horizons,’ may be obtained free by writing Genera! 
Motors, Department of Public Relations, Room 11-170-X, Detroit 2, Michigan. 






Hear HENRY J. TAYLOR on the air every Monday evening 
over the ABC Network, coast to coast. 


OLDSMOBILE + BUICK * CADILLAC * BODY BY FISHER * FRIGIDAIRE 


DELCO * UNITED MOTORS SERVICE + AC SPARK PLUGS 
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[Continued from page 263] i \ , YW 
o . . 
yuzzles; decorate the bulletinboard with | e n GC G 
pictures of possible activities; make WwW an. 0 l a I a 


namecards; label everything; prepare 


. co . Bice e 7 
helpers charts; cover backs of chairs; and | Ww CENTRAL 4 
get supplies ready for us€.—VELMA ‘S. Pe ith fun as the idea ad 


HARDY, first-grade teacher, Hartford, Ala- 


bama. 


Fi.owers, plants, and pictures decorating 
the classroom. 


Pnteresting books on table. | 


Records ready for listening fun; music 
books on piano. 


Surprise box: “secrets” to take out and 
discuss. 


Torn or old magazines for cut-outs. 





{ | That’s what I call the perfect curtain raiser to New England! Wake up to a won- 
Drawing paper, pencils, crayons, scissors derful New York Central breakfast among the Berkshires... with trout streams, 
readv for use. | white-steepled villages, covered bridges ... all served up as “scenery on the side.” 


Always a smile for each youngster; this 
is his big day. 

Your teaching pleasure depends much 
on the first day; it sets the pattern 
for all days. 


—FLORENCE S$. JOHANNES, Glenside School, 
Cheltenham Township, Montgomery 
County, Pennsylvania. 


I visrr my schoolroom early to check 
supplies, prepare namecards, and ditto 
materials.—CATHERINE CLARK, first-grade | 
teacher, Loudonville [Ohio| Exempted 
Village School. 





; ‘s ride, i ' , a 
I pECORATE the room with appropriate We took Paul Revere’s ride, in comfort! We saw old North Church .. . Lexington... 


autumn pictures and inviting pictures Concord ...all in the drive-ur-self car our New York Central ticket agent had reserved 
“ . ° . . . 

and articles about science and the social for us. That's the perfect vacation combination—get there by train, get around by car. 

studies. We have a game and stunt ses- 

sion while we get acquainted. Then we | ge bis 6. 


discuss what rules for conduct and what 
habits we will need. We consider indi- 
vidual goals and the best ways for evalu- 
ating progress.—JESSIE A. MILLER, rural 
teacher, Foster, Oregon. 


WueN embarking on a_ new school 
term, a good skipper has his supplies 
neatly stowed away. He has paper handy 
} and pencils sharpened before they are 
handed out; the diversion of a parade 
to the pencil sharpener is a reef to be 
avoided. Streamlined preparations, guid- 
ed by a list of things to do, make for | 
smooth sailing. The skipper does well to 


ee 





We split our time between seaside and mountainside! New England has both— 
miles of beaches, plus the tallest peaks in the Northeast. And New York Central's 


have his course for the day charted— 2 oy * aye» 
} restful Water Level Route takes you to the “hub” of this all-year-round playground! 


either in his mind or on paper. Finally, 
before he weighs anchor and steps upon 


eee 





the bridge, he takes 10 minutes to collect | | FREE! 1952 Year-Round Travel : 7 

himself and gain the calm which will see | | Guide to New England and other Name a 

him safely thru troubled waters.—HAsso | exciting playgrounds,eastand west. A ddress — ee a | 

VON WINNING, sixth-grade teacher, Hutch- | | Send coupon to New York Cen- | 
inson Street School. Resiian, Caliieaeie: 1-4 tral, Room 1336-E5, 466 Lexing- City State Sia 

ton Ave., New York 17, N. Y. ES | 

* “Berore Classes Start in the Fall,” TO Sei nepal; Sg RAPS aR A oan =! 


a three-page feature in this month’s 


JOURNAL, shows in pictures some ways 
that elementary schools prepare for the CW Or QC] tr, 
first day of school. See pages 288-290. 


The Water Level Route —You Can Sleep 
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ICE CREAM- 








anourishind food 
and so 900d to eat 





A favorite food for all ages 


For oldsters and youngsters—ice cream offers many 
essential nutrients in a palatable and “‘easy-to-eat”’ 
form. 


Surveys show that when people tend to decrease 
their food intake as they grow older, they often do so 
by omitting foods hard to prepare or eat. While a re- 
duction in calories may be ad- 
vantageous, there also may be 
an undesirable reduction in the 
intake of certain nutrients— par- 
ticularly calcium and protein.! 


Ice cream supplies calcium and 
high-quality protein, and other 
important nutrients apt to be 
lacking in limited diets. It is an 
excellent food for older people, 
for ice cream tastes good, is easy to eat, is highly 
digestible, and its nutrients are readily available to 
the body. 


For the same reasons, ice cream is a good food for 
children, too. Children love ice cream—and frequent 
and continued use does not decrease its popularity. 
This was clearly demonstrated in a study in a boarding 
school, in which this food was served at least twice a 
week for more than a year. It was eaten with un- 
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failing enthusiasm. Directors of 
the project stated that ice cream 
was “psychologically a great 
boon ... helped lend tone to the 
project as nothing else could.’’2 


High nutritive value plus deli- 
cious flavor —the combination 
makes ice cream a favorite food 
for all. 


1. Ohlson, M. A., Roberts, P. H., Joseph, S. A., and Nelson, P. M. Dietary 
practices of 100 women from 40 to 75 years of age. J. Am. Diet. Assn. 24:286 
(April) 1948. 

2. Roberts, L. J., Blair, R., and Greider, M. Results of providing a liberally 
adequate diet to children in an institution. I. Acceptance of foods and changes 
in the adequacy of diets consumed. J. Pediatrics 27:393 (Nov.) 1945. 





The presence of this seal indicates that all nutrition 
statements in the advertisement have been found 
acceptable by the Council on Foods and Nutrition 
of the American Medical Association. 





/ 


fo" DAIRY COUNCIL 


111 North Canal Street Chicago 6, Illinois 


Since 1915 . . . the National Dairy Council, a non-profit organization, has been 
devoted to nutrition research and education to extend the use of dairy products. 
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The Service of Willard E. Givens 


‘ 


: HIS is now the best educational position 
in the nation and it will be still better.” 
Thus wrote NEA Executive Secretary J. W. 
Crabtree to Willard E. Givens, who had been 
chosen to succeed him on January 1, 1935. 
When Dr. Crabtree said “‘best’» he meant “‘of- 
fering the greatest opportunity for service.” 

Dr. Givens’ concept of his own mission was 
well expressed in his words of greeting as he 
assumed ofhice: “Che need of the hour is a new 
sense of cooperation for the common welfare. 
As an individual I can do little. As the servant 
of a great awakening profession I can help to 
mobilize the purpose and the power that reside 
in the consecrated teachers of America and in 
the citizens who believe that an intelligent de- 
mocracy is the best government for mankind.” 

Since this is the last JOURNAL to be issued be- 
fore Dr. Givens retires, we review here some of 
the gains made under his leadership from 1935 
to 1952. 

The reach of the Association has been great- 
ly extended. Membership has tripled, now 
numbering one half million. ‘The budget of 
the Association, perhaps even better than mem- 
bership, shows the expansion of its work—an 
increase from $493,000 to $2,572,000. 

Another index of growth is found in the re- 
organization and development of the NEA 
headquarters staff. Divisions increased from 
eight to 14; departments housed at headquar- 
ters from three to 19; total departments from 
24 to 31. Five representative commissions, each 
serving the profession in a vital area, now have 
staffs at headquarters; four of these—Educa- 
tional Policies, 1935; Defense of Democracy, 
1941; Safety, 1943; ‘Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards, 1946 — have been es- 
tablished under Dr. Givens’ regime. Future 
‘Teachers of America within 16 years has 
grown to serve more than 40,000 highschool 
and college students. 

Most fruitful has been Dr. Givens’ leader- 
ship on behalf of a series of forward movements 


—the War and Peace Fund campaign in 1943; 
the program of unification, expansion, and de- 
velopment covering the years 1944-6; the Over- 
seas Teacher Relief Fund campaign in 1947; 
the Victory Action Program, 1946-51: and the 
Centennial Action Program, which is now 
rounding out its first year. 

Dr. Givens was quick to see the importance 
of strengthening the one direct service that goes 
to every member and helps to form the com- 
mon mind of the profession—the NEA Jour: 
NAL. He has helped to build up the JourNat 
staff and to expand the JOURNAL budget from 
$75,000 to $430,000. 

Judgment can be no better than informa- 
tion. Dr. Givens has consistently emphasized 
and supported a strong program of research. 
‘The budget for the Research Division has in- 
creased from $62,000 to $150,000. 

‘There has been a great increase in service to 
rural schools along with a_ corresponding 
growth of NEA membership among rural 
teachers. The budget for rural education has 
increased from $300 to $58,000. 

Dr. Givens has been interested in the de- 
mocratization of the profession and in the 
development of leadership among classroom 


teachers. ‘The budget of the Department of 


Classroom ‘Teachers has increased from $10,000 
to $95,000. 

Perhaps the most significant of all is the in- 
crease in the number of afhiliated local associa- 
tions from 620 to 4010; delegates to the 
Representative Assembly from 1421 to 3315. 

Back of these figures is a deeper spiritual 
reality which makes them possible—the grow- 
ing understanding, affection, and unity among 
workers in local, state, and national associa 
tions. As we hold before us this inspiring record 
of what one dedicated life can accomplish for 
humanity, we renew our hope, deepen ow 
faith, and take new courage for the future 


Joy Elmer Mangan, EDITOR 
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In appreciation of 


Outstanding Service 


The fine tributes to Dr. Givens which have come to THE 
JOURNAL office would fill many pages. The following 
extracts from a few of these tributes express views 

which are held by thousands of friends and fellow-workers. 


rk. Givens is both an educational 
i} statesman and a skilled administra- 
tor—an outstanding public servant and, 
above all, an effective worker for democ- 


racy.—JAMES B. CONANT, president, Har- 
vard University. 


Dr. GiveNs is an educational statesman 
who has labored mightily thru the years 
and made many priceless contributions 
to the cause of education. We shall sore- 
ly miss him in the fight for federal aid 
to education. His example, however, will 
remain with us and inspire us to carry 
on unceasingly with renewed determina- 
tion until the battle is finally won.—.is- 
reR HILL, US Senator from Alabama. 


Hie HAS always perceived the issues and 
the trends in American education with 
unusual vision. He has stood firm with 
courage and fortitude in the defense of 
the things he believed in. His adminis- 
tration and leadership will mark an his- 
torical period of American education. 
And to all his professional competence 
he has added a personal charm and real 
interest in other humanbeings which 
have endeared him to thousands of his 
associates.—EARL J. MC GRATH, US Com- 
misstoner of Education. 


Ir 1s doubtful whether any other single 
individual in this country has had as 
much influence on public-school educa- 
tion as Dr. Givens. His contributions 
are difficult to measure. He has become 
an inspiration for all who believe in bet- 
ter schools for all America’s children. 
His unselfish devotion to the cause of 
our public schools has earned him the 
gratitude of all who cherish the demo- 
cratic way of life.—BEN JAMIN FINE, educa- 
tion editor, The New York Times. 


Our federation owes Dr. Givens a great 
debt of gratitude for his many kind- 
nesses to our young and growing organ- 
ization. I shall never forget his prompt 
response to my calls for assistance.— 
GEORGE G. CROSKERY, secretary-treasurer, 
Canadian Teachers Federation. 


Dr. Givens, with his sound judgment, 
his awareness of social trends, his deep 
understanding, and his unshaken poise, 
has made an enduring contribution to 
solid educational accomplishments at all 
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levels and the consequent stature of ed- 
ucation today.—ARTHUR S. ADAMS, prest- 
dent, American Council on Education. 


THe imprint of Willard E. Givens’ lead- 
ership upon American education during 
turbulent years of depression, war, and 
remobilization, which have _ paralleled 
the period of his service as Executive 
Secretary of the NEA, is indelible and 
impressive.—VIRGIL M. ROGERS, superin- 
tendent, Battle Creek [Michigan] Public 
Schools; president, AASA. 


“To KNOw him is to love him.” Thruout 
his years of unselfish devotion and tire- 
less service to the NEA, he has rendered 
invaluable inspiration and guidance to 
all members of the professicn.—JANIE 
ALEXANDER, president, NEA Department 
of Classroom Teachers. 


Ir I were asked to name the person who, 
in my opinion, has made the greatest 
contribution to education in this gen- 
eration, without hesitating a moment | 
would say, “Willard Givens.” His amaz- 
ing success has been due to the rich back- 
ground of educational experience he 
brought with him to the NEA; his 
breadth of vision and depth of under- 
standing; his genuine love for children; 
and his concern for the welfare of all 
people.—ANDREW D. HOLT, NEA _ Presi- 
dent, 1949-50; administrative assistant to 
the president, University of Tennessee. 


Tue 18 years of service rendered the 
cause of education thruout the world by 
Executive Secretary Givens constitutes 
a record which no one in American his- 
tory has ever surpassed and few have 
equaled.—wiLLis A. sUTTON, NEA Presi- 
dent, 1930-31; superintendent-emeritus, 
Atlanta [Georgia] Public Schools. 


Dr. Givens has an abundance of that 
quality so important to school adminis- 
trators of being able and willing to lis- 
ten.—ALLAN M. WEST, executive secretary, 
Rural Editorial Service. 


May I offer, on behalf of the National 
Congress of Parents and Teachers, sin- 
cere appreciation for the significant help 
to the children of the world thru long 
years of service to public education ren- 
dered by Dr. Givens and thru his con- 
sistently helpful cooperation with the 


parent-teacher movement in our nation 
—MRS. JOHN E. HAYES, president, NCPT 


Dr. Givens has, during his period in of. 
fice, been of great assistance to the Chil- 
dren’s Bureau thru many different ac- 
tivities. I want to express our tremen- 
dous appreciation of this service that he 
has rendered to children and youth.— 
MARTHA M. ELIOT, chief, Children’s Bu- 
reau, Federal Security Agency. 


PERHAPS his greatest service is that over 
and beyond his administrative duties as 
executive secretary he has created an 
awareness and respect thruout the entire 
nation of the purposes of public educa- 
tion and the great contribution it makes 
to a living democracy.—HARVEY E. GAY- 
MAN, executive secretary, Pennsylvania 
State Education Association. 


Tue life and works of Dr. Givens will be 
reflected in the quality of our citizens 
and the fiber of our democracy for gen- 
erations to Come.—EVERETT KEITH, execu- 
tive secretary, Missouri State Teachers 
{ssociation. 


Dr. Givens’ broad insight, his keen abil- 
ity to get facts and weigh them careful- 
ly, his profound conviction of the value 
of education, and his sympathetic un- 
derstanding of individual _ persons, 
whether they be princess or pauper, 
white or black, educated or ignorant— 
all these qualities and many, many more 
make him the great man he is, loved, 
admired, and respected by everyone who 
loves the truth.—j. P. COATES, executive 
secretary, South Carolina Education As- 
sociation. 


Tue real measure of his worth will not 
be found alone in the growth and 
achievements of the NEA, but rather in 
the extent to which his own integrity, 
enthusiasm, courage, judgment, inspira- 
tion, vision, and friendly personality 
have been reflected in the added accom- 
plishments of friends of education.—Jor 
A. CHANDLER, executive secretary, Wash- 
ington Education Association, 


His recognition of the importance of 
public relations has made possible the 
great information campaign as radio, 
press, television, national magazines, and 
movies have extolled the cause of educa- 
tion from coast to coast and for the bene- 
fit of every child in every school.—FREb- 
ERICK L. HIPP, executive secretary, New 
Jersey Education Association. 


“WitLtarp Givens” will be remembered 
as a great name for a great person with 
a great spirit: a great name because it 
symbolizes distinct educational leader- 
ship; a great person because his stature 
has raised the world level of child and 
adult learning and living; a great spirit 
because his character is timeless.—FELTON 
G. CLARK, president, Southern University 
and A. and M. College, Baton Rouge, 
Louisiana. 
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O ONE can separate an individ- 
N ual’s life from his work; so that, 
in seeking to understand the achieve- 
ments of any man, one must search 
the record of his life. 

Willard E. Givens was born at An- 
derson, Indiana, on December 10, 
1886. His father, John Luther Giv- 
ens, was of Welsh background. His 
mother, Amanda Hersberger, was of 
German background. The Givens 
family took root in the rich soil of 
Indiana so that three generations are 
living there today. Willard grew up 
in a family of six boys. In a home 
without sisters he was the one to 
whom his mother looked for help 
about the household, and it was he 
who cared for her during her last ill- 
ness. 

On his thirty-first birthday, De- 
cember 10, 1917, Dr. Givens married 
the sweetheart of his University of 
Indiana days— Neva Lillian Gal- 
breath. They have worked and lived 
happily together during the years 
and have reared two fine sons, Wil- 
lard Earl and Stuart Ray, who now 
have homes of their own and are do- 
ing well—one in business and one in 
education. When the boys were at 
home it was always a pleasure to see 
the Givens family going together by 
auto to all parts of our great country 
as his work took him on missions far 
and wide. The importance which Dr. 
Givens has attached to a fine home- 
life is a vital part of his educational 
philosophy and he has always shared, 
with Mrs. Givens and their boys, 
credit for his success. 

Dr. Givens’ schooling, like that of 
many others, was interspersed with 
labor and with teaching, since he 
had to pay his own way. 

For eight years Willard walked 
one and one-half miles to Bootjack 
School in Stoney Creek Township in 
Madison County, Indiana. Then, for 
four years, he attended highschool in 
nearby Lapel, driving back and forth 
by horse and buggy except for one 
year when he lived with an aunt and 
worked in her dairy for room and 
board. 

Later came a year at Butler Col- 
lege, Indianapolis, then three years 
at Indiana University, where he re- 
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Willard E. Givens 


Dr. Givens con- 
gratulates his 
successor, Wil- 
liam G. Carr, 
who will begin 
his duties as 
NEA _ Executive 
Secretary on Au- 
gust 1. The Jour- 
nal will tell of 
the work of Dr. 
Carr in the Sep- 
tember issue. 


ceived his bachelor’s degree in 1913. 

That fall he went to New York for 
graduate study. He was awarded his 
master’s degree from Columbia Uni- 
versity in 1915, and in 1916 received 
his diploma from Union Theological 
Seminary, where he had studied to 
prepare himself to enter the field of 
religious education. He was a grad- 
uate student in sociology at Colum- 
bia University, 1913-1917, when the 
war interrupted his formal educa- 
tion. He later did parttime work as a 
graduate student in education at the 
University of California, and has 
since received several honorary doc- 
tor’s degrees. 

He speaks with special apprecia- 
tion of two great teachers who influ- 
enced his thinking during the years 
at Union and Columbia — Harry 
Emerson Fosdick in the field of reli- 
gion and Franklin H. Giddings in 
sociology. 

When Dr. Givens began his grad- 
uate work in New York, he started 
with $35. At the end of four years 
he had $575 in the bank. This ex- 
perience in thrift and his ability al- 
ways to find something useful and 
remunerative to do were an impor- 
tant part of his education. 

During the summer of 1914, thru 
the auspices of the Canadian Read- 
ing Camp Association, he worked for 
the Canadian Pacific Railroad, which 
was then extending its track thru the 
great Northwest wilderness. It was 
part of a project in adult education, 
which has since been greatly ex- 
tended in Canada. He worked with 
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the men laying rails during the day 
and at night taught English to the 
Austrians who composed the crew. 

Dr. Givens’ early experience as 
teacher and principal, working close- 
ly with children, parents, and othe 
teachers, laid the foundation for his 
later services to the profession. Dur- 
ing these early years he acquired the 
understanding, the joy in service, and 
the habit of hard work which marked 
him for leadership. 

Out of highschool, after working 
on a farm during the summer, he 
took his first one-room rural school 
of 16 children. He taught for seven 
months at $40 a month. Next fol- 
lowed two another rural 
school with summer work on farms. 


years in 


Then came two years as a high- 
school teacher in Noblesville, In- 
diana, where he was in charge of 
athletics. Altho the school was small 
and there was not much talent to 
choose from, Dr. Givens succeeded 
in developing two athletes so versa- 
tile and highly trained that they won 
the state meet for their school over 
65 other schools with scores of par- 
ticipants. 

During World War I, Dr. Givens 
was instructor in the officers training 
school at Mare Island, California. 
After the close of the war he trans- 
ferred to Hawaii as director of edu- 
cational work in the Army, Navy, 
and Marine Corps. Later Dr. Givens 
became principal of the McKinley 
Highschool, Honolulu. 

In 1921 he went to Oakland, Cali- 
fornia, as junior highschool princi- 
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pal, but was recalled to Honolulu in 
a year as principal of the Kamehame- 
ha School for Boys. 

Dr. Givens’ work as school super- 
intendent falls into four parts: 
superintendent of public instruction 
for the territory of Hawaii, 1923- 
25; assistant superintendent of 
schools, Oakland, California, 1925- 
27; superintendent of schools, San 
Diego, California, 1927-1928; super- 
intendent of schools, Oakland, 1928- 
35. As assistant superintendent in 
Oakland, Dr. Givens served under 
Superintendent Frederick M. Hun- 
ter, a great educator, an inspiring 
leader in the NEA, and a man gifted 
in choosing his assistants. 

From every place where Dr. Givens 
has served come words of the highest 
praise; we quote one. 

Edgar E. Muller, principal of 
Westlake Junior Highschool, Oak- 
land, California, wrote on Decem- 
ber 14, 1934: “Many complimentary 
things have been said about you dur- 
ing the past few weeks. You have 
earned them many times over. You 
have earned them by your tireless 
devotion to childhood, by your sane 
wholesome philosophy of life, by 
your kindly treatment of everyone 
with whom you have had contact, 
by your straightforward dealings 
with everyone, by your thoughtful- 
ness of little things that so many of 
us let pass by, by your strong sense 
of humor, by your ability to stand 
on your feet and shoot straight, by 
your being better than your promise, 
by your finely balanced disposition, 
by your cheerful nature, always see- 
ing the ray of sunshine however 
small it may be, and above every- 
thing by just being Willard Givens. 

“| shall carry with me, to the final 
day, memory of a wonderful friend- 
ship, extending thru the years from 
the days when you were at Garfield 
and licked me at track, thru the years 
when you guided my footsteps in 
educational procedure, thru the years 
when we fought side by side for the 
educational interests of the children 
of California, and on thru a parting 
meeting when every heart was sad.” 

NEA work was not new to Dr. 
Givens when he came to Washington 
in 1935. For two years he had served 
as NEA state director for Hawaii, 
which has maintained a unified NEA 
membership longer than any other 
state or territory. Dr. Givens also 
served as NEA state director from 
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California. He was a member of the 
famous NEA Committee on Social- 
Economic goals for America. He had 
also been president of the California 
Teachers Association for three years, 
and chairman of its legislative com- 
mittee. The firsthand knowledge of 
what could be done thru teacher or- 
ganization gained on the local and 
state levels undoubtedly played a 
part in his decision to accept the 
executive secretaryship of the NEA. 

Dr. Givens came to the NEA sec- 
retaryship at a critical time. The 
country was in the depths of the de- 
pression. Unemployment was wide- 
spread. Seven million young Cyan 
between the ages of 16 and 25 were 
without sc hools or jobs. School budg- 
ets were being cut. Often teachers 
remained unpaid. Association mem- 
bership could not be maintained at 
the levels of predepression days. It 
was necessary for staff salaries to be 
reduced. Everything was uncertain. 
It was not an easy time to assume 
responsibility, but under Dr. Givens’ 
kindly, patient, intelligent leader- 
ship the NEA began to make the 
record described in our editorial. 

Thru travel, conference, and corre- 
spondence, Dr. Givens has helped to 
extend NEA influence around the 
world. Outstanding is his work on 
behalf of UN and Unesco; his part 
in overseas relief and teacher ex- 
change; his leadership in establishing 
teacher organization on a worldwide 
basis; his service as a member of the 
first and chairman of the second mis- 
sion which went to Japan under 
American occupation to lay the foun- 
dations for a democratic school sys- 
tem; and his service with the "Round 
the World Town Meeting of the 
Air in 1949. 

To give our readers an expression 
of Dr. Givens’ vision and philosophy 
in his own words, we close this arti- 
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At its annual meeting held here last 
Saturday, the assembly of delegates of 
the Alabama Education Association 
instructed me to express to you, Dr. 
Givens, its sincere appreciation of your 
splendid service as Executive Secretary 
of the NEA. This group is deeply 
appreciative of the extended services 
you have given to public education. 
They surely recognize that, thru your 
services, education has been advanced 
a long way thruout America.—Frank 
L. Grove, executive secretary, Alabama 
Education Association. 


cle with extracts from his report on 
the World Town Meeting: 


We were privileged to represent 
you on four continents in 22 coun- 
tries and 33 cities. We were gone 1] 
weeks. 

First, let me say that there are 
iuree things necessary to build a 
great civilization—natural resources, 
good human stock, high ideals and 
worthy purposes taught by great 
teachers. We found adequate natural 
resources. We found good human 
stock in every country. 

‘Two-thirds of the world’s popu- 
lation is colored; one-third is white, 
and we are all very much alike with 
our ideals and purposes determined 
largely by the kind of government 
under which we live. 

There are three fundamentals 
common to the people in all coun- 
tries—they are all parts of families, 
they all must have jobs, and they all 
are a part of some kind of govern- 
ment. We saw families of all kinds 
in every country. We saw people 
working at all kinds of jobs in every 
country. However, we saw two kinds 
of governments, one in which the 
State is supreme, another in which 
the individual is of greatest impor- 
tance; one in which people are slaves, 
another in which people are free. 

In the present world struggle, dic- 
tatorship by its very nature will even- 
tually destroy itself. Democracy is 
bound to win thru developing peo- 
ple—developing whatever God has 
given to each individual girl and boy 
around the world. 

We have returned to our native 
and beloved country, thankful be- 
yond measure that we are teachers in 
the greatest country in the world. It 
is my firm conviction that while we 
are faced with two worlds—a slave 
world and a free world—we are living 
in a universe in which we have one 
God, one people, and one basic reli- 
gion. We in a democracy believe that 
the individual humanbeing is of sur- 
passing worth; that human culture 
belongs to all men; that men can and 
should rule themselves; that the hu- 
man mind can be trusted and should 
be set free; and that racial, cultural, 
and political minorities should be re- 
spected and valued. 

We agree with Lord Brougham 
that “education makes a people easy 
to lead, but difficult to drive; easy to 
govern, but impossible to enslave.” 

I sincerely hope that we will follow 
the advice of one of our great world 
statesmen, Abraham Lincoln, who 
said, “I do the best I know how— 
the very best I can; and I mean to 
keep doing it until the end.” + 
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COMMENCEMENT, 1952 


THESE are the armies, rank on rank, 
On which our land depends. 

These are the armies that we'll thank 
lf freedom never ends! 

These are the armies, row on row, 

We trust to guard our fates, 

The schoolhouse army’s endless flow 
Of highschool graduates. 


THIS is the crop most bountiful 
Abundant earth supplies. 

This is the crop that “gran’ryful’”’ 
Each spring about us lies. 

This is the crop we gather in, 

In warm parental pride! 

No richer crop in stack or bin 

In all our countryside. 


THIS is the yearly output which 

We watch with lifting hearts, 

Here is a rising stockpile; rich—— 
The best production charts 

Of not one other mine or mill 

Or smelter, plant, or loom 

Can give us quite the selfsame thrill 


In failing times or boom. 


THESE, of our marks of wealth and might, 
Are the finest ones by far 

That we have to prove that our course is right, 
That there’s good in the things that are. 
These are the “crops” we plant and reap, 
The “goods” of our hearts’ delight; 

That make the present more secure 

And make the future bright. 


—J. R. WIGGINS, managing editor, The Washington Post. Reprinted by permission of The Post. 
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AN OPEN LETTER 





To Commencement Speakers 


Dear Speaker: 


It seems to be common practice 
For leaders in the higher echelons of 
Education to give at commencements 
\ counsel of despair and to make 
Graduates aware that this is 

Not the best of all possible worlds, 
Especially that they cannot offer 
[hem any promise of security 

In this insecure world. 


There is always the tendency 

lo seek an escape, to turn in 
Complexity to the idyllic past, 

lo some magic Forest of Arden, 
\nd there live in a dream world, 
Forgetting that every age has its 
Problems, and that times that vex 
Men’s souls are not confined 

lo the present day. The fact is 
No age, golden or any other color, 
secame such because of an assured 
Guarantee of peace and security. 


Did Columbus make his voyages 
Into the Unknown because he felt 
Safe in his ventures? Did our 
Ancestors leave European shores 
Because they well knew the 
Country for which they were 
Bound promised a safe haven? 
Were our forefathers motivated 
By a feeling that all would be 
Well when they braved the perils 
Of the encompassing wilderness 
\nd the enemy lurking within? 
Were Benjamin Franklin and his 
Fellow-patriots guided by an 
\ssurance of safety when they 
Drew up the Declaration of 
Independence? Rather, did not 
Franklin say that we (the signers) 
Must hang together or hang 
Separately? Was not our nation 
Founded by stout-hearted men who 
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Regarded dangers and uncertainties 
As a challenge and as a means of 
Widening the horizons of freedom 
And democracy, and by heroic labors 
Shaped a new nation on an alien 
Shore, cleared the wilderness and 
Carved out farms, founded cities 
And schools, and established a 
Lasting government of, by, and 
For the people? Now suppose 
The Founding Fathers had 
Considered the risk too great, 
The hazards of the untried too 
Insurmountable, the outcome too 
Uncertain to warrant making the 
Attempt? Because of their faith 
And their labor and their vision, 
This great land of ours has 
Become a symbol of a democracy 
Triumphant and a beacon to 
Light the way for a world in 
Doubt, confusion, and distress. 


Security is not a product 
Ground out of a machine, nor 
A hermetically sealed package 
Handed down intact generation 
After generation, nor something 
Achieved by wishful thinking. Like 
Gains in democratic processes, 
It cannot be nailed down and 
Clinched once for all time. 
Ours is the constant problem 
To hold our gains while 
Struggling to add to them. 
Once we relax our vigilance 
And become indifferent to our 
Liberties, we lose. 


The essential fact remains that 
We can learn an inspiring lesson 
From the past and build into our 
Lives as much security as we are 
Willing to work and strive for. 


YOURS TRULY, 


Ernest G. Bishop 


A RETIRED TEACHER 


T 1s very different in my coun- 
try,” said a recent visitor to 
American schools. “Most peo- 

_ ple there have not gone to school. 

| They want their children to have 

schooling, but they do not really un- 
derstand about schools, because they 
have never gone themselves.” 

How does a country go about 
bringing up a generation of parents 
who really understand, because they 
have gone to school? 








More and More Education 

Fifty years ago the US Commis- 
sioner of Education gave some at- 
tention to this problem in his annual 
report for 1899-1900. He estimated 
that the entire schooling experience 
of the average member of the com- 
munity in 1800 had been equal to 
82 days (four months of 20 days); 
that in 1840 the total amount of 
schooling had moved to 208 days 
(nearly 1014 months); and that by 
1900 the average citizen had acquired 
a total schooling of 998 days (about 
50 months, or enough to reach the 
middle of sixth grade). 

That really took some doing, in 
terms of buildings, teachers, budgets, 
books, and other tangibles. A whole 
population going to school, up to 
sixth grade! 

But even that was not enough. 
Now at about the midpoint of the 
century the entire population aver- 
ages about nine and a half years of 
schooling (1947 figures) . The young- 
er age group, of course, brings up 
the average; the median person of 
the 20- to 24-year-olds has graduated 
from highschool. In other words, the 
| upcoming adult group averages more 
| than highschool graduation. To say 
| it another way, schools will soon be 
operating for a population whose 
average education is past highschool 
graduation. 

From four months of school apiece 
in 1800 to this level is really phenom- 
enal. How did it happen? What has 
been going on? What goals did the 
nation hold dear? Some such as these, 
I think. 

[1] There must be an elemen- 
tary school available for every 
child, and every child must go to 
school. 

We are getting close to this goal, 
with 99.1% of all children seven to 





Dr. Goodykoontz is assistant director for 
program coordination, US Office of Edu- 
cation, Federal Security Agency. 
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Elementary schools have helped create 


A Better 


Educational 


Climate 


ATLANTA, GEORGIA PUBLIC SCHOOLS 





18 vears old in school in 1951— 
17,946,000 of them. Like the last 
steps in a long steep climb, coming 
up to this point from 86.1°% in 1910 
has called for determination and 
steady effort. These last hard-to-get 
children included those who lived 
way out in the country. Schools had 
to go out there, too, or go and get 
the children and bring them in. 
Included, too, were children who 
had some physical difficulty which 
prevented them from profiting from 
the sort of school situation provided 
for other children. For them new 
kinds of schools had to be evolved. 
Those children who weren't very 
bookish, who were slow to learn aca- 
demic matters, were also difficult to 
reach. Often they asked only to be 
allowed to leave quietly, so as to find 
more satisfying learning somewhere 
else. For them more difficult school 
changes had to be made—changes in 
people’s feelings about them and 
about the importance of these chil- 
dren to themselves and to society. 
There is still much to be done for 
two groups: the children of migrant 
workers, certainly some thousands of 
them, who follow the crops; and 
young children below compulsory 
school age. Only a few more than 
half of the five- and six-year-olds 
were in school in 1951, but even that 
is better than the comparable num- 
ber of a third of them in 1910. There 
is apparently no lack of public sup- 
port for schools for six-year-olds; 
more cheer leaders are needed to de- 
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velop support for giving five-vear- 
olds their chance. 

[2] There must be continuous 
learning opportunities for every 
elementary-school child, and every 
child should take advantage of as 
many of them as possible. 

School terminology still has many 
relics of former days and former ways 
of thinking—‘“school term,” for ex- 
ample. This comes down to us from 
the days of the itinerant schoolmas- 
ter, who traveled from school to 
school to teach for a term, long or 
short, depending on the number of 
children and the ability of the com- 
munity to pay. The goal for elemen- 
tary schools over the years has been 
to lengthen steadily the term, until 
now it averages about nine months, 
a gain of two months since 1900. 

But this is no longer enough—a 
“term” is not enough. Now the goal 
has shifted to year-round schools 
which provide a desirable variety of 
opportunities for children and time 
for both children and teachers to 
concentrate on the opportunities of 
their choice. For any one child such a 
practice may not increase by so much 
as a day the amount of compulsory 
attendance; it probably will increase 
considerably the amount of volun- 
tary, appreciative participation in 
school-guided educational activities. 

Already the amount of time each 
child spends in school each year has 
increased on the average from five 
months in 1900 to eight months in 
1950. ‘To make this possible, homes 





and schools have learned a lot—how 
to keep children in good health; how 
to make schoolbuildings safe, sani- 
tary, and healthful; how to get chil- 
dren to school and home again; how 
to work together to develop the habit 
of going to school regularly. 

[3] Schools must provide use- 
ful, satisfying learning experi- 
ences suited to the needs of each 
child, and every child shall stay 
in school as long as he can profit. 
Why children don’t stay in school 

has always been the subject of specu- 
lation and study. In 1900, Calvin M. 
Woodward, president of the St. Louis 
Board of Education, made a study of 
when and why pupils were leaving 
school in St. Louis, Chicago, and 
Boston. He found that of every 100 
pupils who had been in school in 
second grade, only 14 were still there 
for eighth grade in St. Louis, 26 in 
Chicago, 44 in Boston. Worse, only 
two, three, and four, respectively, 
were still there for twelfth grade. 
When did this loss take place? 
President Woodward asked. In St. 
Louis 83 of the 100 pupils stayed 
thru fourth grade; then the numbers 
fell off rapidly—50, 29, 21, 14, seven, 
four, three, two. Why at the end ol 
fourth grade? For three reasons, he 
concluded: [1] free textbooks were 
provided only thru fourth grade; [2] 
upper grades seemed to lack “mod- 
ern features,” such as manual train- 
ing and domestic science; and [3] 
highschools were not generally avail- 
able. These are wellknown reasons: 
cost, curriculum, and availability. 
Working on these problems has 
brought elementary schools to mid- 
century with certain forward posi- 
tions gained, tho the schools may not 
yet have reached all their goals. 
Free textbooks and other tree serv- 
ices are becoming more widely avail- 
able. Specifically, in a third of the 
states, textbooks used in all public 





—now let’s 
use it, urges 


BESS GOODYKOONTZ 











schools are purchased and paid for 
by the state. In at least 20 other 
states the cost of free textbooks is 
borne in part by the state. 

The right to use children for the 
labor force has been denied. Specif- 
ically, only about half of the chil- 
dren seven to 13 years of age not en- 
roled in school in October 1951 were 
employed, largely in rural areas. 

Few, if any, children of elementary 
age are growing up in an area not 
organized as an elementary-school 
district. If the area is not also a 
highschool district, paths are gen- 
erally marked out for children to go 
on to highschool somewhere else, 
without cost to them. Availability, 
except for exigencies of the defense 
period, with its surpluses and short- 
ages, is not a critical problem. 

Great as have been the advances 
in making schools available, the half- 
century’s outstanding characteristics 
are probably those related to curric- 
ulum improvements. These include 
insistent and continuous inquiry into 
the way children learn; development 
of better methods of teaching; 
changes in curriculum content con- 
sistent with this better knowledge of 
learning and teaching, and with the 


Wuat influence does a teacher's en- 
thusiasm or lack of enthusiasm have 
on the students in his classroom? A 
recent experiment involving 1000 in- 
termediate-grade pupils and 20 teach- 
ers sought to answer this question. 
Iwo comparable lessons were given 
10 class presentations. In 20 of the 
presentations, the teachers showed en- 
thusiasm for their work; in the other 
20, they showed indifference. On the 
basis of fact and attitude tests which 
followed each presentation, the fol- 
lowing conclusions were reached: 

[1] When teachers present lessons 
to their classes in an _ enthusiastic 
manner, there is strong probability 
that pupils will learn more than if the 
lesson had been presented with in- 
difference. 

[2] Enthusiasm on the part of the 
teacher appreciably influences pupil 
attitude toward materials and ideas 
and pupil interest in obtaining more 
information about the subject of the 
lesson. 

If these findings are borne out by 
subsequent experimentation, it will 
become increasingly obvious that: 


or 
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Your Hitudes 





needs of boys and girls; and the de- 
velopment of such a wealth of in- 
structional materials as could not 
have been imagined even in the pro- 
lific days of McGuffey, Grimshaw, 
and Peter Parley. 


Let’s Use the Climate 


Our visitors are right then when 
they say the educational climate is 
different in America. It is different 
from that of many other parts of the 
world where there is not yet an edu- 
cated adult population to be the 
guide and sponsor of the oncoming 
generation. It is different, too, from 
what it was only a short half-century 
ago when children soon completed 
more grades than had their parents. 
This educational climate can mean 
a great deal to schools. 

For one thing, parents of children 
now in school are educated people. 
Many of them have as much formal 
education as the teachers of their 
children. They understand schools— 
how they work, what they do. They 
remember their own difficulties with 
fractions, their love of geography, 
and the excitement of report-card 
day. They recall certain teachers with 
aflection—the one who really made 


He Showing 


[1] In the selection, preparation, 
and inservice training of teachers, 
more attention should be paid to the 
development of those elements of per- 
sonality and behavior which enable 
teachers to be enthusiastic about their 
work and about the materials and 
ideas they present to pupils. 

[2] Teachers should be helped to 
realize that their attitudes toward 
materials and ideas presented in the 
classroom influence not only the at- 
titudes of students, but also the rela- 
tive amounts of factual information 
acquired by students. 

{3} Administrators and supervisors 
should seek out facts about the influ- 
ence of attitudes, acquaint teachers 
with these facts, and help teachers use 
the facts. 

Yes, teachers, your attitudes are 
showing. And since they do show, 
how about giving more thought to 
the impression these attitudes make 
on others? Pupils are looking, you 
know. 

—VICTOR E. MASTIN, principal, Wash- 
ington Irving Junior Highschool, Des 
Moines, Iowa. 








them mind, or who helped them see 
some sense in algebra, or who always 
had interesting things going on. 
Most parents move right along 
with changes in school ways just as 
they do with changes in grocery 
stores, or ways to treat a boil, or 
methods of taking care of babies. 
On the other hand, some parents see 
the changes in schools and want to 
know the reasons for them. Teachers 
and principals have one of their fin- 
est educational opportunities when 
these parents, with their background 
of a considerable school experience, 
their keen motivation, and _ their 
readiness to help make home and 
school learning all of a piece, seek 


an explanation of modern methods. 


Not only this, but today’s edu- 
cated clientele affords schools the 
means of enlargement and enrich- 
ment of curriculum which they 
would never be able to buy. Talents 
and experience in speech, handwork, 
music, dramatics, dancing, art, cook- 
ing, and photography are there, 
above and beyond what school budg- 
ets provide. The school-community 
faculty expands in proportion to the 
insight of those who study children’s 
needs. 

And finally, this educational cli- 
mate includes feelings as well as in- 
formation, Parents and other adults 
have been feeling certain things 
about teachers and schools as well as 
learning about how they work. How 
they feel is tremendously important 
right now when they are being asked 
to come to the rescue of hard-pressed 
schools in many communities. Adults 
may feel that: 

Teachers like only clean, pretty chil- 
dren. 

Teachers don’t want parents at school. 

Teaching means assigning lessons in 
textbooks. 

No teacher ever did anything for me. 

Or adults may feel that: 

School is one place where all children 
get a fair chance. 

If there’s some problem about our 
children, we'll go talk it over with the 
teacher. 

Children can certainly understand 
things better when they have books, pic- 
tures, films, and other equipment to 
work with. 

Teachers work terribly hard. 

Such feelings as these make a dil- 
ference. Maybe we can sum it up by 
saying this: Schools have helped to 
create a better educational climate; 


now, let’s use it. + 
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Education for ALL American Youth 
—a Further Look 





OLICIES for youth education are defined and illus- 

trated in Education for ALL American Youth: A 
Further Look by the Educational Policies Commission 
fof the NEA and the American Association of School 
Administrators]. The new 400-page book, to be pub- 
lished this month by the NEA, is a revision of Educa- 
tion for ALL American Youth. 

The original edition appeared in 1944 and _ proph- 
esied postwar developments in secondary education. In 
the new book much of the wartime prophecy has been 
rewritten as history. Of course, not all the improve- 
ments in secondary education hoped for in 1944 have 
actually come to pass, but highschools have been mov- 
ing toward the goals suggested by the EPC eight years 
ago, and the commission believes highschools should 
continue in the same direction. 

The new edition is written in terms of the current 
national and international situation and in terms of 
local progress. To bring the typical schools of “Farm- 
ville,” “American City,” and “Columbia” out of the 
future and into the historical present required some re- 


lege, with objectives of its own and 


The Developing Secondary School = "sonst biliues 
youth. 
‘“Topay we stand somewhere mid- 
way between traditional secondary 
education designed for only a small 
fraction of youthful society and edu- 
cation for all youth which is now so 


Present Educational Deficiencies 
Only half of our youth now grad- 

uate from highschool; of those who 

do, many have not received the edu- 


vision but littke modification of recommended policy. 

Some revision was necessary because three postwai 
developments anticipated in 1944 have not occurred. 
Instead of world peace, there has been international 
tension and localized warfare. Instead of a postwar de- 
pression, there have been inflation and widespread em- 
ployment. And federal aid to education has not been 
enacted. 

Six of the 10 chapters in the new book are devoted to 
detailed descriptions of secondary education in Farm- 
ville, American City, and the state of Columbia in 1951- 
52. One chapter restates the differences and common 
characteristics of American youth. The three completely 
new chapters are summarized below. “The Developing 
Secondary School” places current trends in historical 
perspective and points up both the goals and the means 
of further advance. “In This Uncertain World” outlines 
the highschool’s role in the continuing cold war of the 
1950s. “Education for All American Youth Moves For- 
ward” reports the results of an original factual survey 
of recent developments in secondary education. 


nition of these deficiencies, local de- 


all American termination to rectify 


them, local 
initiative directed toward that end, 
and exchange of ideas and methods. 

Improvements in secondary educa 
tion can be attained only as the sum 
of many basic local improvements. 
Each soundly conceived, faithfully 


imperatively necessary to individual, 
community, and national welfare.” 

In making this statement, the com- 
mission means midwav in result rath- 
er than time. There must not be as 
protracted an interval between now 
and the successful conclusion of ef- 
forts fully to serve youth as that be- 
tween the beginning of such efforts 
and now. The developmental state 
of secondary education involves a 
“catching up” process, an overcom- 
ing of the present lag between school 
and society. 

To understand the developing 
modern secondary school, two vital 
facts must be noted. One is the 50- 
fold increase in attendance during 
the past 70 years as compared to a 
threefold increase in the total popu- 
lation. Second is the enlargement of 
the school’s function—with the recog- 
nition of a public secondary school 
substantially independent of the col- 
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cation they need. Many youth who 
should be attending highschool are 
not doing so. Many young people 
who could profitably continue their 
education beyond highschool do not 
because suitable cost-free schools 
are unavailable. These deficiencies 
should bring a program of action 
and the will to act. 

Basic adjustments in youth educa- 
tion have been underway in schools 
thruout the country for many years 
and with fruitful results. In prepar- 
ing this book, the commission hopes 
to extend vision regarding possibili- 
ties for further advance and to stress 
the great urgency inherent in these 
critical times for rapidly accelerated 
progress. 


Improvement, a Product of 
Local Endeavor 

If present deficiencies are to be 
overcome, we must have local recog- 


executed attempt to further the cause 
of providing more adequately pre- 
pared American citizens in these 
times is an act of high patriotism. 


In This Uncertain World 


Serious international discord seems 
sure to continue for a long time to 
come. Many special problems in 
youth adjustment have arisen and 
will arise in today’s world of conflict 
and uncertainty. 


For Youth Approaching 
Military Service 

For some time to come most male 
youth will face a period of military 
service following highschool. No 
vouth should leave school without a 
knowledge of the tradition of free- 
dom which he preserves. Nor should 
he be unaware of the deep necessity 
which underlies his sacrifice. 
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The secondary school must accept 
its responsibility to help male youth 
prepare for the armed services just 
as it helps in preparation for other 
careers. To this end, every secondary 
school which has not already done so 
should conduct a realistic study of 
voung men’s special military needs. 
the curriculum should include ap- 
propriate knowledge and _ skills of 
most value in preparing for military 
activity. Such adjustment can be ac- 
complished largely thru expansion 
and adaptation of courses already 
prov ided. A good general education 
is the best basic preparation for serv- 
ice in war as well as for service in 
peace. 

One part of the school’s program 
of orientation to military service 
should be instruction in the ethical 
and moral problems peculiar to mili- 
tary life. Few experiences so test a 
man’s capacity for selfcontrol and 
thoughtful conduct as donning a uni- 
form and leaving the restraints of 
home, school, church, and commu- 
nity. Insofar as possible, youth who 
enter the armed forces must be given 
a feeling of continued identity with 
their families, their school, and their 
community while they are away. 

If their plans call for further edu- 
cation after their military service, 
they must be given encouragement 
and assistance to take up where they 
left off in school; schools of a suit- 
able type must without fail be ready 
for them. Similarly, help must be 
given them if their returning objec- 
tive is not school but a job. 


For Young Women 

Adjustment to current personal 
uncertainties and social tensions is 
by no means exclusively a masculine 
problem. Many girls are faced with 
early decisions on whether to marry 
before their boy friends leave for 
military service or to wait for their 
return. They must decide, too, 
whether the work they do during the 
years the men are in service may be- 
come careers, requiring greater voca- 
tional preparation, or whether they 
can be sure their jobs are only in- 
terim occupations before they be- 
come homemakers. Thus, the need 
for thoughtful and sympathetic per- 
sonal guidance of secondary-school 
girls should be kept in mind. 

The struggle between democracy 
and totalitarianism involves active 
responsibilities for women. As stu- 
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dents, workers, and citizens they can 
contribute to the preservation of de- 
mocracy at home. Great numbers of 
women will be needed in many occu- 
pations incident to national defense. 
The school’s curriculum should be 
expanded in vocational areas of the 
type needed by girls. They should 
prepare themselves in vocational 
skills, as well as in homemaking and 
cultural fields. Because of the con- 
tinuing need for professional work- 
ers, the question of going to college 
or accepting a defense job must be 
carefully weighed. 


For Every Youth in Every School 

Every American home, every com- 
munity group, and every classroom 
in the school should contribute to 
the clarification of the immensely 
serious questions of these crucial 
days. All youth in school should be: 

[1] Given a better comprehension 
of social, economic, and_ political 
problems confronting the United 
States and other nations; 

[2] Taught history and world af- 
fairs in terms of the effect of men, 
movements, and events upon the 
struggle for human liberty; 

[3] Helped to realize that to pre- 
serve freedom in America, this na- 
tion must defend it in all parts of 
the world, and lend support to its 
increase among peoples everywhere. 


Education for ALL American Youth 
Moves Forward 


Many changes in secondary-school 
practices and in the scope of youth 
services have occurred thruout the 
country since the original edition of 
Education for ALL American Youth 
appeared in 1944. The commission, 
therefore, asked a number of rural 
and urban schools in representative 
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Education for ALL American Youth 
was written by the late G. L. Maxwell, 
William G. Carr, and others under the 
direction of the Educational Policies 
Commission during 1942-1944. The re- 
vised edition, A Further Look, was pre- 
pared during 1950-51 by Kyle Esgate of 
the Santa Monica, California, Public 
Schools under the direction of a special 
committee: Francis L. Bacon, chairman, 
Aubrey A. Douglass, Willard E. Goslin, 
E. W. Jacobsen, Edwin A. Lee, J. Paul 
Leonard, John A. Sexson, and Alexander 
J. Stoddard. The revised edition is $2 
per copy. Order from NEA. 


areas of the nation what they be- 
lieved to be the most important de- 
velopments in their schools during 
the past five years. Similar requests 
were made of state departments of 
education. A summary of the replies 
to these requests constitutes the con- 
cluding chapter of the new book. 

Most frequently reported were de- 
velopments in these four areas: 
guidance and student adjustment, 
vocational education, community- 
school relations, and curriculum. 

Specific developments are reported 
in detail in the book. There the 
reader will learn about: 

—the four-year rural highschool 
that serves a large area (3600 square 
miles) with 21 markedly different 
elementary schools, and how its oper- 
ates an extensive program for the 
induction and orientation of new 
pupils; 

—one school’s introduction of a 
new course in marriage and family 
living which received a 99°% vote of 
approval from parents; 

— a large-city demonstration-high- 
school counseling center which stud- 
ies intensively the progress of stu- 
dents with special reference to per- 
sonal problems, subject failures, and 
elimination from highschool ; 

—the vocational-education _ pro- 
gram of a rural highschool which 
maintains a 12-acre farm and a can- 
nery, operates its home-economics de- 
partment on a 12-month basis, and 
sponsors summer camping; 

—a community junior college 
which built a vocational-education 
program in cooperation with local 
industries to serve local needs; 

—supervised student work, involv- 
ing more than 200 hours per semester 
for each student, which is granted 
regular credit toward graduation in 
an urban highschool; 

—a city school system which recent- 
ly established a fulltime public-rela- 
tions department; 

—a rural highschool, 30 miles from 
the nearest doctor, which is meeting 
vital community needs with a new 
health center; 

—a city school system which is 
carrying out a wide-reaching pro- 
gram of continuous reading improve- 
ment in all secondary-school grades; 

—a state which has established re- 
gional highschools to serve small 
towns and rural areas; and 

—many other developments on 
both local and state levels. + 
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OO few Americans realize how 

many new, varied, and difficult 
responsibilities have been heaped 
upon our public schools. Never be- 
fore in the history of civilization has 
any nation expected so much of its 
schools as we Americans expect of 
ours today. 

We older people grew up in small 
cities, towns, and rural communities 
that reconciled a natural environ- 
ment with simple, almost ideal social 
conditions. We enjoyed the free, ex- 
hilarating life of nature, balanced 
by the discipline of a stable family 
life and an orderly, purposeful so- 
ciety that educated us far more than 
our primitive schooling. 

This constant interaction of free- 
dom and authority gave us a_ pro- 


The 
HUB 


of the 


WHEEL 


the child to earn a living. But as if 
that were not enough, the school 
must keep all children, whether they 
want to Stay or not, until the law per- 
mits them to go to work. In too many 
cases the school is supposed to be the 
child’s real home now that millions 
of mothers are working. So the school 
supplies the midday luncheon, which 
is often the only decent meal the 
child gets all day long. If the home is 
intact, the school is supposed to keep 
in touch with the parents and bring 
them up as well as the child. . . 
The prime difficulty in the whole 
situation is that the schools don’t get 
the child until he is six years old. By 
that time the child’s character and 
sense of right and wrong are well on 
the way to being fixed. A large part 


A newspaper woman speaks her mind on 
what’s expected of the public schools. 


found emotional security. Those of 
us who grew up in that selfconfident, 
expanding democratic universe were 
fortunate, for we gained a deep faith 
in democracy when faith came easily. 

That organic community life has 
been shattered by rapid urban cen- 
tralization, resulting from an indus- 
trial revolution whose tempo was ac- 
celerated by two world wars and a 
depression. For adults this sudden 
transformation of life was hard 
enough. For children it was a major 
disaster, because it robbed them of 
that implicit education in moral, 
mental, and emotional values that 
are the product of an orderly life in 
an orderly community. 


New Responsibilities for Schools 


The more our children were de- 
prived of these cultural community 
influences, the more we placed upon 
the schools the responsibilities which 
were formerly those of the home, the 
church, and other community agen- 
cies. What’s more, we expected and 


Mrs. Meyer, author and reporter of so- 
cial problems, delivered this address at 
the annual dinner of the National Citi- 
zens Commission for the Public Schools 
early this year. She is also author of 
“The Clerical Challenge to Our Schools” 
in the March Atlantic Monthly, reprints 
of which are available from the Atlantic, 
8 Arlington Street, Boston 16; 10¢ a 
single copy, 3¢ each in quantity. 
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in many cases still expect the schools 


This article is another in the Jour- 
nal series on the strengths of the 
American public schools. Articles and 
editorials have appeared widely in 
both lay and professional publica- 
tions during this school year elo- 
quently presenting the case for the 
public schools in the face of attack. 

See, for example, “The Public 
School Crisis” in the Saturday Review 
of Literature for September 8, 1951, 
which is available as a reprint from 
the NEA at 7¢ a copy. 

Excerpts from other typical state- 
ments appear on the next two pages. 


to take up this cultural lag with 
teachers, facilities, and budgets that 
were adjusted to the purely intel- 
lectual training which constituted 
the curriculum of other days. 

What are these new responsibili- 
ties that the community has shifted 
to the schools? Some of them are 
justified. We all agree that the school 
should develop character, train good 
citizens and inspire them with high 
ideals. It can also go far toward pro- 
tecting health. It can help prepare 
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of the school population has grown 
up in broken homes and poor living 
conditions, leading in many cases a 
migratory life or just the usual city 
life with all its handicaps for nor- 
mal childhood development. So the 
school now gets an enormous num- 
ber of children who have emotional 
problems of varying seriousness at a 
time when classes in many places are 
swollen to an average of 40 or more. 

Nevertheless, the teachers are sup- 
posed to give each child individual 
attention and turn him into an 
“ideal American” overnight. If they 
don't, it’s charged the teachers are 
“a lot of socialists who are trying to 
ruin the free enterprise system.” If 
the weaknesses in the structure of the 
community result in delinquency, 
crime, and  dope-addiction, _ it’s 
charged the schools are “godless.”’ 

In short, all the fears, animosities, 
and social tensions of a chaotic era 
are projected upon the public school. 
All the moral, mental, and emotional 
problems that arise because people 
live a disorderly life in a disorderly 
community are blamed on the pub- 
lic-school system. 

It is high time to realize that we 
are using the schools as a scapegoat 
because we won't face the hard prob- 
lem of reorganizing our overelabo- 
rate community agencies so that the 
organization of community life 
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[He schools are meeting their re- 
sponsibility better than they have ever 
done before. But the great educa- | 
tional task of the hour cannot be | 
done by them alone. It can be done 
only thru a community mobilization | 
of all resources, including new lead- 
ership and technics of lay people and 
professional workers alike. This is the 
only concept of education that is har- | 
monious with a democratic society 
and dynamic enough to preserve free- 
dom. 


—ERNEST O. MELBY in New York 
Times Magazine. 





makes sense and helps people to feel 
their relationship to a meaningful 
world. As a first step, the layman in- 
terested in education must make up 
his mind what the schools can and 
what they cannot do, and what the 
community and only the community 
can do for the over-all education of 
our future American citizens. 

Instead of condemning our schools 
because they could not in a few years 
compensate our children for the 
many deficiencies of modern society, 
whether urban or rural, we should 
be proud of the amazing job most 
of our public schools have done in 
the face of these revolutionary social 
changes. If I am now passionately 
and wholly devoted to improving 
and expanding public education, it 
is because I saw during the chaos of 
the war effort that our public schools 
are the one and only institution we 
possess that can become the focus of 
a new, more integrated, more joyous 
community life. Wherever the over- 
crowded war centers achieved a sem- 
blance of order and ethical control, 
wherever the war workers’ children 
received loving protection, it was 
brought about largely thru the devo- 
tion, intelligence, and organizing 
genius of the public-school adminis- 
trators. 


Critics and Defenders 


Since our schools for the time be- 
ing are obliged to accept many new 
responsibilities, the community as a 
whole must understand what these 
responsibilities are and what lay 
leadership can do to cooperate with 
the school authorities in carrying 
them out. The communities must 
make themselves both critics and de- 
fenders of public education. 

But the layman cannot become an 
intelligent critic of education unless 
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he asks himself, “What is a good 
modern school and have we got one?” 
And having decided what constitutes 
truly modern education, the commu- 
nity must defend its schools against 
the scurrilous attacks that have re- 
cently become the favorite occupa- 
tion of cheap demagogs. 

What questions must we ask our- 
selves about public education? 

[1] Does it give the child the basic 
skills in communication? These skills 
are a matter of dispute only because 
many people do not realize that mod- 
ern methods of teaching reading, 
writing, and arithmetic arise from 
the new role of the school. ‘Today the 
child must not only read but must 
become a critical reader. Even to 
read the newspapers intelligently, he 
must be able to evaluate facts and 
distinguish between reliable and un- 
reliable sources. He must develop 
judgment and discrimination; they 
are essential to good citizenship. 

[2] What are the tests of good citi- 
zenship? Good citizenship rests on 
the ability to understand others and 
to make others understand us. It calls 
for the ability to participate in com- 
mon activities. It means interest in 
community life and ability to deter- 
mine what happens in the commu- 
nity. To achieve this, the school has 
to develop activities that can be 
shared. It must develop a program 
that will bind our children as com- 
rades in a common life. 

We must ask ourselves further- 
more how our schools can protect 
children’s physical, mental, and emo- 
tional health. This difficult task can 
be carried out only if the immense 
resources of the modern community 
—the public and private agencies 
concerned with child health, welfare, 
and recreation—are coordinated and 
used for preventive as well as reme- 
dial purposes. 

Most cities, large or small, have 
enough welfare agencies to turn their 
communities into paradises if these 
agencies didn’t work at cross-pur- 
poses. But at present some five to 
seven agencies converge on a family, 
each intensifying the destructive in- 
fluences of the others. 

This is sheer stupidity. These 
agencies must use the schools as a 
clearinghouse and put their services 
at the disposal of children and their 
families in an orderly fashion. The 
school is already being used in some 
communities like the hub of a wheel 








“THE Washington Education Asso- 
ciation proclaims its devotion to the 
principles of our democratic society 
and believes the American system of 
free public schools is the soundest 
basis for preparing an educated citi- 
zenry to participate effectively in our 
American way of life. 

“We welcome honest, sincere, con- 
structive criticism and evaluation of 
our public schools so that they may 
be continually improved. 

“We condemn the irresponsible at- 
tacks which are now being made on 
our public schools, their personnel 
and procedures, attacks which often 
are designed to discredit the public 
schools, reduce their financial sup- 
port, curtail their program, and de- 
stroy free public education for all 
children. 

“We commend the national maga- 
zines which have exposed the serious- 
} ness of these attacks. We call upon 
| the profession and the general public 
} to investigate every attack, to dis- 
} cover its true nature and purpose. 
“We pledge the resources of the 
| Washington Education Association to 
} strengthen and improve education as 
a public service, and to expose and 
combat all irresponsible attacks upon 
free public education which jeopard- 
ize the welfare of Washington’s chil- 
| dren.” 

—Washington Education Journal. 














that holds all the spokes together and 
makes it possible for the community 
to move forward toward intelligently 
selected objectives. 

I suggest that the business lead- 
ers of our communities ask them- 
selves whether the tax dollar is well- 
spent in the schools... . If the busi- 
ness men should tell the schools 
what they want in their employes, 
wouldn't they specify the qualities I 
have already outlined as the legiti- 
mate objectives of a modern school— 
boys and girls who read and write 
and speak clearly and easily, intel- 
ligent and emotionally stable people 
who can get on well with others? 


Relationship to the Community 


The whole relationship of the 
school to the community must be- 
come closer and more realistic. Let’s 
admit that we still have isolated 
schools whose walls must be broken 
down. The understanding between 
the school and the home certainly 
depends on the individual relation- 
ship of the teacher to the parent, 
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which should begin before the chil- 
dren start school and continue until 
they graduate. 

The best salesman for public edu- 
cation is the child that understands 
what is happening at school and ex- 
plains the excitement and interest of 
these activities at home. Moreover, in 
order to be good teachers, in order to 
help the child grow in his commu- 
nity consciousness, the teachers them- 
selves must be encouraged to become 
active members of the community. 
Only when this close school-commu- 
nity relationship is neglected, do 
fears, hostility, and unjust criticisms 
of the school come about. 

As a newspaper woman, I must re- 
mind you that the press can be one 
of your greatest assets in building 
vood school-community relations if 
vou keep the papers in close touch 
with your problems. In cities where 
the papers have been hostile to mod- 
ern education, it was largely due to 
the fact that the papers haven’t the 
slightest conception why our schools 
have changed and what modern edu- 
cation is trying to do. 

Let me not give the impression 
that the school should attempt to 
dominate all of the educational influ- 
ences to which the child is exposed. 
That it can’t be done is my main 
theme. The whole daily living, in- 
cluding those great media, the mov- 





ARE you subversive? Are you god- 
less? Are you a collectivist? Are you 
failing to teach the Three Rs? Have 
you turned from the “fundamentals” 
to play around with “fads and frills’? 

For 99.98% of America’s teachers 
the answer is so obviously no, that the 
very questions are shocking or silly; 
but there are organizations and indi- 
viduals spending full time and large 
sums of money these days saying that 
you have all of these unworthy char- 
acteristics and more besides. All their 
words can seriously damage you, your 
good friends in the profession, and 
the whole system of public education 
unless you and your colleagues recog- 
nize and assume a full share of re- 
sponsibility for winning more good 
friends for public education and for 
making your community more fully 
aware of the accomplishments and: 
objectives of the schools. 

—RICHARD BARNES KENNAN in Child- 
hood Education. 
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The wolves at the schoolhouse door 


ies, comics, radio, and television, will 
continue to influence the child for 
better or worse. 

What all of the local groups as 
well as the state and national com- 
mittees interested in public educa- 
tion must do is to recognize the many 
facets of modern life that influence 
the child and try to develop them 
toward constructive ends. There 
must be a total vision of the educa- 
tional field. Only with this broad 
over-all concept of the educational 
problem can organic wholeness of 
life and living come about. 


Community Support 


But we cannot expect the schools 
to act successfully as the focal point 
of community reorganization unless 
the communities are willing to pay 
the bill. This new over-all vision of 
the school means that classes must be 
small enough so that each child can 
be felt as an individual by the teach- 
er. It implies more training for teach- 
ers in social work and psychology and 
close contact with the home. It calls 
for more doctors, psychiatrists, and 
psychologists, as well as public- 
health clinics that can carry out the 
recommendations of these specialists. 

It may sound Utopian to picture 
such ideal aims when we can scarcely 
get our children into the schools with 
a shoehorn. But unless we have a 
clear concept of our educational 
needs in a disrupted society and the 
determination to achieve them, our 
country’s social progress and its con- 
tributions to the problems of the 
world are in jeopardy. 

The cost will undoubtedly be 
high. But tho good modern educa- 
tion is expensive, it is certain to 
bring the results we need and want. 
The taxpayer must, therefore, take 
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an active interest in the _ school 
budget, as school administrators will 
hesitate to ask for the large amount 
of money required to do a good job. 
But there is no item in the tax bill 
that is more rewarding in positive 
returns nor one that can save the 
taxpayer more of the vast sums now 
spent on remedial services. 

Our public schools have been one 
of the most important factors in mak- 
ing America what it is. They became 
fundamental to the amazing indus- 
trial, economic, and scientific prog- 
ress of our country. Now the time has 
come when they must strengthen as 
well the moral, cultural, and spir- 
itual fiber of our people. 

To do this, they must have the 
constant support of the entire com- 
munity. But given that support, we 
can in time conquer the challenging 
problems of modern life. For our na- 
tion has both the technical skills and 
the economic resources to translate 
even its highest educational ideals 
into an ever-expanding dynamic ac- 
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Tue humblest citizen of any com- 
| munity has the right to demand an 
| investigation of school personnel, ma- 
terials, or procedures. ‘The most pow 
erful organization in a community 
|| does not have the right to demand 
more than that. 

When a charge is made, however, 
i} there should be adherence to the 
American principle that the burden 
of proof falls not upon the accused, 
but the accuser. The application of 
this principle would preserve justice 
in accordance with the principles of 
Americanism and of 
procedure. 

—WALTER E. 
Leader. 


Anglo-Saxon 


MYER in The Civic 
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ROGRESS in reading instruc- 
tion has been marked by a suc- 
cession of turning points. For a pe- 
riod of years reading methods and 


materials all over the country are 


quite similar—so similar, in fact, that 
an unbiased examiner might arrive 
at the conclusion that all had been 
turned out of the same mold, with 
just a slightly different crimp here 
and there in the contour of the pan. 
Then, rather suddenly, a new plan 
becomes popular, and we teach read- 
ing in this manner until another 
turning point arrives. ‘Thus, epoch 
after epoch of reading instruction 
Passes. 

Without a doubt we are on the 
brink of a turning point at this mid- 
century mark of the 1900s. If we 
should pause for a moment to ex- 
amine the onrush of social forces and 
educational ideas which are surging 
about us, we could not help but 
catch glimpses of “clouds no larger 
than a man’s hand” which later may 
bring refreshing rains to a field in 
need of new vegetation and im- 
proved modes of cultivation. 

Before discussing the signs of a 
new turning point, however, we need 
to sharpen our perspective a bit by 
considering briefly the turning points 
of the past. To this end, we present 
the “Pageant of American Reading 
Instruction.” 


The Pageant 


Scene One—The Period of Reli- 
gious Emphasis. 

Time: 1607-1776. 

Setting: A barren, unadorned co- 
lonial schoolhouse. 

Characters: Serious-minded  chil- 
dren, old before their time, sitting 
suffly on benches. <A stern-faced 
schoolmaster who spared not the rod 
lest he spoil the child, and whose 
chief motive for teaching reading 
was to help his pupils to save their 
souls. 

Properties: The hornbook, a hard- 
wood board covered with a translu- 
cent sheet of cow’s horn and con- 
taining the alphabet and the Lord’s 
Prayer. The New England Primer, 





Dr. Smith is professor of education and 
director of The Reading Institute of 
New York University, New York. 
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Teaching of Reading 


aptly described by Paul Leicester 
Ford as containing “prose as bare of 
beauty as the whitewash of their 
churches, with poetry as rough and 
stern as their storm-torn coast, with 
pictures as crude and unfinished as 
their own glacial-smoothed boulders, 
between stiff oak covers which sym- 
bolized the contents.” 

Action: Children spelling out 
words, reading orally, memorizing, as 
procedures deemed necessary in mak- 
ing the best use of the religious selec- 
tions in the reader. In this way the 
children were tutored, according to 
Mr. Ford, “until from being unre- 
generate and as Jonathan Edwards 
said, ‘young vipers, and _ infinitely 
more hateful than young vipers’ to 
God, they attained that happy state, 


The man who graduates today 
and stops learning tomorrow is 
uneducated the day after. 


—Newton D. Baker 


when as expressed by Judge Sewall’s 
child, they were afraid they ‘should 
goe to hell,’ and were ‘stirred up 
dreadfully to seek God’.” 


Scene Two—The Period of Patri- 
otic Emphasis. 

Time: 1776-1840. 

Setting: A colonial schoolroom, 
still barren, unattractive, and 
equipped with benches. 

Characters: Embryo citizens of 
young America, faithfully pursuing 
their reading lessons. A strict, dis- 
ciplinarian type of schoolmaster, 
zealously bent on developing patri- 
otic citizens for a new nation. 

Properties: The cardboard - cov- 
ered, blue-backed speller, containing 
exercises and rules for pronunciation 
designed to overcome diversity of 
dialects, patriotic selections intended 
to instil patriotism for America, his- 
torical and informative selections to 


acquaint children with America’s 
history and resources, moralistic se- 
lections to make them good citizens. 

Action: A group of children- 
standing stiffly in a row, left hands 
held behind them, right hands hold- 
ing the reader at a uniform angle— 
reciting to their teacher and reading 
orally and eloquently in interpreting 
patriotic selections. (The teacher is 
still having pupils spell out words, 
but she is beginning the use of phon- 
ics, and placing great emphasis upon 
oral expression.) 


Scene Three—The Period of Ger- 
man-Pestalozzian Emphasis. 

Time: 1840-1880. 

Setting: A classroom of the 1860s, 
equipped with desks and seats with 
backs on them! 

Characters: Groups of children 
now organized into grades. A placid, 
unruffled schoolmaster, living in a 
period of transition following post- 
revolutionary activities and domi- 
nated by Pestalozzian principles, ad- 
vocating broader reading content 
and use of the word method. 

Properties: McGuffey’s graded 
series of readers bound in cardboard, 
adorned with a few black-and-white 
illustrations, and containing selec- 
tions having to do with morals, sci- 
ence, history, art, philosophy, eco- 
nomics, and politics. 

Action: Children still reading 
orally and learning their ABCs, but 
using phonetics, also, and finding 
lessons easier because of controlled 
repetition of words. 


Scene Four—The Period of Cul- 
tural Emphasis. 

Time: 1880-1918. 

Setting: A classroom still equipped 
with screwed-down desks, but with 
evidences of attempts to make the 
room more attractive with colored 
paper chains and children’s drawings 
and written work on burlap-covered 
wall spaces. 
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Characters: Children, a bit more 
childlike in dress than in the past, 
memorizing and reciting in response 
to teacher - imposed assignments. 
(“Theirs not to reason why!) A 
schoolma’am, instead of a master, 
doling out textbook assignments and 
hearing recitations designed to dis- 
cipline her pupils mentally and to 
develop them culturally 

Properties: A basic reader filled 
with folk-tales and excerpts from the 
classics designed to develop an ap- 
preciation of literature, clothbound 
and containing a few colored pic- 
tures for the first time in_ history. 
A set of supplemental ieaders, one 
per child. 

Children 
dramatizing, 


Action: memorizing, 
reading “The Little 
Red Hen” during the basic reading 
period; memorizing lists of phonetic 
families during a separate period; 
reading from a set of supplemental 
readers during another period. 


Scene Five—The Period of Utili- 
tarian Emphasis. 

Time: 1918-1925. 

Setting: A much 
changed from the preceding period. 

Characters: Post-World War I chil- 
dren, suddenly jerked out of educa- 
tion for culture and inducted into 
education for reality. A woman 
schoolteacher enthusiastic over the 
brand new idea of teaching silent 
reading. 


classroom not 
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Properties: A basic set of silent 
readers devoted to informative and 
realistic selections, each of which is 
followed with an exercise to check 
comprehension of silent reading; 
two or three sets of supplemental 
readers; seatwork of the silent read- 
ing type—quantities of it! 

Action: Children reading silently, 
then making some comprehension 
response, such as acting out words 
or sentences, responding to true-false, 
completion, or multiple-choice exer- 
cises. 


Scene Six—The Period of Empha- 
sis Upon Broadened Objectives. 

Time: 1925-1935. 

Setting: A 
with 


classroom equipped 
chairs! The low 
blackboards are adorned with a bor- 
der painted by the children. A li- 
brary corner is in evidence contain- 
ing a reading table upon which are 
displayed several attractive books. 

Characters: ‘Twentieth - Century 
children quite childlike and happy. 
A woman teacher offering a broader 
program of reading instruction as 
outlined by the ‘T'wenty-Fourth Year- 
book of the National Society for the 
Study of Education. 

Properties: An attractive set of 
basic readers; many additional read- 
ers and books, both informative and 
realistic, also fanciful tales. 

Action: Children reading orally, 
silently, and widely—as many books 


tables and 
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Greater quantities of fascinating books will be brought into the classroom. 


NILA BANTON SMITH 


in a semester as possible, in addition 
to a basic reader. 


Scene Seven—Period of Emphasis 
Upon “Activity” Reading. 

Time: 1935-1942. 

Setting: Children hammering at 
large pieces of wood, painting with 
calsomine at easels, cooking simple 
foods, modeling lifelike figures in 
clay, sewing on garments for plays, 
building large structures which per- 
mit of dramatic play—all in connec- 
tion with their unit of work. 

Characters: “Activity” children 
working freely and spontaneously in 
terms of their own interests. A mod- 
ern teacher enjoying teaching school 
in terms of children’s interests, and 
intrigued with the new “game” ol 
trying to get her subjectmatter across 
thru units of work. 

Properties: Many beautifully illus- 
trated and interesting books, largely 
bearing on the topic of the “unit,” 
but with provision also for books on 
other topics to stimulate independ 
ent reading. Charts and schoolmade 
booklets in profusion, containing 
cooperatively prepared reading selec- 
tions growing out of children’s in- 
terests. Basic reading texts used 
sparingly in some places, generously 
in others. 

Action: Children reading function 
ally from their cooperatively pre 
pared materials and from other ma- 
terials as needed for “the unit;” also 
reading widely of free-choice books. 


Scene Eight—The Period of Re- 
Emphasis Upon Definitely Organized 
Reading Instruction. 

Time: 1942-1946. 

Setting: 
Armed 
many 


The world at war! The 
Forces charging that too 
youth could not 
read well enough to follow military 
instructions; 
clinics for 


American 
teachers organizing 
remedial-reading cases. 
Children still sitting in modern, at- 
tractive classrooms, but shifted from 
the incidental type of learning to 
read into a more systematically or 
ganized program of skill develop- 
ment. 

Characters: World War II chil- 
dren, confused in the midst of a new 
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stress and strain, but intrigued with 
the prominence of boats, airplanes, 
tanks, jeeps, and guns; nevertheless, 
really wanting to learn to read, and 
willing and eager to be taught. A 
teacher providing her children with 
a series of enriching experiences, 
rather than trying to teach all of her 
subjects in connection with one large 
unit of work, but recognizing a need 
for definitely organized instruction 
and practice in order to develop sat- 
isfactory skill in reading. She con- 
tinues, however, to emphasize func- 
tional reading and free reading in 
ever-increasing amounts. 

Properties: Expanding collections 
of informative books which children 
can use functionally in meeting class 
and individual purposes and _ inter- 
ests. Quantities of material prepared 
cooperatively by children and teach- 
ers not only in the first grade, but 
often in middle and upper grades. 
\t the same time basic readers and 
workpads seem to have very general 
usage. 

{ction: Children engaging in defi- 
nitely organized developmental read- 
ing instruction, but with ample op- 
portunities to develop skills thru the 
functional use of reading as it serves 
their own purposes. 


The Turning Point of 1952 


In reviewing turning points of the 
past, we found that some outside 
force often influenced both content 
and methods of reading instruction. 
What, may we ask, are some outof- 
school conditions which are influenc- 
ing reading instruction in the midst 
of our present turning point? 

Social change in modern commu- 
nication media is a force to be reck- 
oned with in 1952. The television 
set is replacing the reading lamp on 
the library table of many American 
homes. Television, radio, movies, 
and picture magazines are providing 
about all the entertainment that 
large numbers of children and adults 
desire. 

To meet this competition, re- 
newed efforts will be made in schools 
to develop permanent, carry-over in- 
terest in reading. Greater quantities 
of fascinating books will be brought 
into the classroom—books so great in 
variety that each individual will find 
many which excite his personal 
curiosity and bring him. satisfying 
emotional responses. We may also 
expect drastic changes in textbooks. 
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Modern communication agencies 
may have another influence upon 
reading instruction. It is possible 
that we shall add movies and tele- 
vision to our methods and materials 
of reading instruction for learning- 
to-read groups, and for some indi- 
viduals who are failing in reading 
with the use of conventional meth- 
ods. 

While modern mass communica- 
tion is cutting deep inroads into the 
entertainment reading of the family, 
the demands for other types of read- 
ing were never greater. Nearly every 
adult feels these demands and would 
like to respond to them, but he can’t 
find the time. 

‘The business or professional man 
finds his desk piled high with memos, 
reports, correspondence, advertising 
material which he doesn’t have time 
to wade thru. His trade or profes- 
sional journals which he subscribed 
to in an earnest desire to keep abreast 
with developments in his field often 
lie unopened for want of time. He 
would like to know what half-a-dozen 
leading minds are thinking about 
current events, but he doesn’t have 
time to read their printed statements. 

The housewife would also like to 
know more about current happen- 
ings, would like to be able to con- 
verse intelligently about some of the 
best-sellers, would like to have an 
idea or two about screen and stage. 
But she doesn’t have time to read 
either. 

The demand at the moment is for 
a streamlined type of reading ability 
geared to the tempo of modern life. 
In the new era, reading instruction 
must aim at greater efficiency. It 
must turn out individuals equipped 
to read more rapidly and more accu- 
rately—individuals who can cover 
quantities of reading material in a 
shorter time. The “horse-and-buggy” 
rate of 300 words a minute may be- 
come a “rocket” rate of 1000 words 
per minute, with accompanying in- 
crements in the understanding of 
meanings. 

What are some educational influ- 
ences which may affect reading in- 
struction in the coming era? Possibly 
some of the recent studies in child 
development are of first importance. 
The preceding period placed empha- 
sis upon recognizing the whole child. 
The new emphasis will urge recog- 
nition of the child’s whole life. 
Studies in regard to continuity of 


growth are largely responsible for 
this concept. 

Insofar as reading is concerned, 
this concept already has contributed 
to: beginning the movement of teach- 
ing developmental reading to all 
students thruout highschool; an ex- 
tension of the reading-readiness idea 
to all levels of growth and to all 
subjects; a more open-minded accept- 
ance of the fact that many different 
levels of reading ability must be ex- 
pected in each classroom and that 
each must be dealt with accordingly. 

Undoubtedly many more _ longi- 
tudinal studies which embrace sev- 
eral years of growth will be made 
soon. As we more clearly envision 
entire pictures of child development 
thruout a period of years, we shall 
know better when we may expect the 
most growth, and consequently in 
what period we would be safe in pro- 
viding more intensive learning situa- 
tions in reading. These long-time 
views of child life will also help to 
relieve anxieties about children who 
are slow in undertaking beginning 
reading or who are not making regu- 
lar increments of reading growth. 

Other recent educational research 
studies have pointed up the relation- 
ships of reading growth to other fac- 
tors in child development. It has 
been shown that reading develop- 
ment is related to physical growth, 
mental development, emotional mat- 
uration, social adjustment, experien- 
tial background, and growth in the 
various strands of linguistic ability. 
Additional relationships will prob- 
ably be revealed soon, and teachers 
will discover more and more that 
their job of teaching reading is con- 
cerned with many fundamentals 
other than those involved in the in- 
tellectual process of reading per se. 

The present emphasis upon  se- 
mantics will increasingly affect read- 
ing instruction. For many years we 
have emphasized comprehension and 
interpretation of paragraphs, sen- 
tences, and phrases. In the future we 
shall be giving more attention to 
specific word meanings. Words of 
multiple meanings, especially those 
having meanings representing differ- 
ent levels of abstraction will be given 
special consideration. 

In our frantic search for words to 
express new meanings in this rapidly 
changing world, and in our haste to 
say everything in the quickest pos- 
sible way, we are adding prefixes and 
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suffixes to thousanas o, words which 
heretolore have not been so modi- 
fied. More time will be given to these 
variant word forms and their modi- 
fied meanings in the new era of 
reading instruction. 

Critical reading is another aspect 
of the reading-lor-meanings area 
which will receive greater considera- 
tion. This, again, is the reflection of 
a need arising from our contempo- 
rary life. In this age of high-pressure 
salesmanship thru the use of printed 
material it becomes necessary to 
teach children to pass judgment 
upon the authenticity of statements 
as they read. A tremendously impor- 
tant” aspect of reading instruction 
will consist of teaching youth to look 
for slants and biases and tricks of 
the propagandists so that they may 
be in a position to judge the validity 
of statements they read in all printed 
material. 

As for reading skills themselves, 
what changes are likely to take place 
in the near future? In the past the 
only skills with which most teachers 
were concerned were word recogni- 
tion and comprehension. ‘The gen- 
eral level of reading instruction 
probably will never be raised dras- 
tically until teachers become aware 
of the many different skills which 
must be develeped for completely 
rounded reading competency. The 
outlook for the development of such 
awareness is hopeful. 

Each day investigation brings fresh 
evidence of the complexity of the 
reading act. New skills are being 
singled out in the intertwining mass 
of thought processes which we use 
while reading. We know now that 
a common body of skills is used in 
all reading, and we are finding out 
also that additional and_ distinct 
skills are used when we read differ- 
ent types of material for different 
purposes. Undoubtedly we shall find 
out much more about specific read- 
ing skills during the coming period. 

As these differentiated skills are 
revealed, teachers will become in- 
creasingly aware of them, pupils will 
be informed concerning them, and 
more guided experiences will be pro- 
vided in which children have oppor- 
tunities to use these skills in con- 
scious and functional ways. 


Geared to Presentday Needs 


We have glanced at turning points 
of the past. We have glanced at 
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Agnes Samuelson 


Iss SAMUELSON, 
M who came to NEA 
headquarters in 1945, 
will retire July 1. One 
of the most notable 
women in education 
today, her talent for 
organization and lead- 
ership has touched 
every aspect of the pro- 
fession. 

Among her services to her native 
state of Jowa are those of rural 
teacher, highschool teacher, town 
superintendent, county superintend- 
ent, extension professor of education, 
and state superintendent of public 
instruction. So outstanding was hei 
record in the latter office that when 
she was nominated for a third term, 
the opposition party entered no can- 
didate against her. 

For nearly six years Miss Samuel- 
son Was executive secretary of the 
lowa State Teachers Association. 
During that time she led in the de- 
velopment of a plan for enlarged 
services to the profession, services 
that are today a reality, and which 
have placed Iowa in the forefront of 
state education associations. 

In her contributions to education 
on a national scale she has been pres- 
ident of the NEA, member of the 
Educational Policies Commission, 
member of yearbook commissions of 
the American Association of School 
Administrators and the National So- 
ciety for the Study of Education, 
chairman of the committee on school 
education of the National Congress 
of Parents and Teachers and chair- 
man of the department of education 





guideposts that lead to the turning 
point of 1952 which heralds an epoch 
filled with wholesome expectancy 
and favorable promise for the teach- 
ing of reading in the elementary 
schools everywhere. 

Not only are we finding out more 
about reading itself, but we are 
learning more about other growth 
factors which are related to reading, 
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Retires 


of the General Federa- 
tion of Women’s Clubs. 

Since coming to NEA 
headquarters, Miss 
Samuelson has been an 
assistant editor of the 
NEA JourNAL and as- 
sistant director ol pub- 
lications. She has been 
responsible for the pro- 
duction of special helps 
for American Education Week and 
for the promotion of its observance. 
AEW is one of the most widespread 
and influential means of interpret 
ing the schools to the public and for 
arousing citizen concern for the well- 
being of the schools. Other countries 
are now using AEW materials in 
initiating their own education-weck 
programs. 

Many honors have come to Miss 
Samuelson. Among them are election 
to Phi Beta Kappa, Pi Lambda 
Theta, and Delta Kappa Gamma. 
She received the 1951 award olf the 
Women’s Auxiliary of the American 
Swedish Foundation of Philadelphia 
for “outstanding accomplishments 
and helpful service to others.” Five 
colleges have conferred honorary 
doctor’s degrees upon her. 

In paying tribute to Miss Samuel- 
son, Willard E. Givens, executive 
secretary of the NEA, said: 

“Miss Samuelson has given bril 
liant leadership to American public 
education. Her wisdom and _ judg- 
ment have been invaluable in fur- 
thering the best in educational 
thought and action. She has the good 
wishes of the entire profession, to 
which she has contributed so richly.” 





and more about the changing de- 
mands and uses of reading in ow 
present social order. ‘The combina- 
tion and application of new knowl- 
edge gained from all of these sources 
should result in an era of reading 
instruction which is much better 
geared to the needs of the present- 
day child and his contemporary life. 
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STEEL 


for schools 


J. CLOYD MILLER 


NEA President 


§ rrinci NcieS of critical materials 
seem to be over insofar as school con- 
struction is concerned. The alloca- 
tion of 145,000 tons of steel for school 
construction during the third quar- 
ter of 1952 should permit the con- 
struction of all essential projects at 
all levels of education. Of this 
amount, 115,000 tons have been ear- 
marked for elementary and second- 
ary schools, and 30,000 for higher ed- 
ucation. In addition, selfcertification 
for all school projects requiring not 
more than 50 tons of steel will be 
permitted as of the third 1952 
quarter. 

The bright forecast for future steel 
allocations, however, was preceded 
by months of dark and threatening 
clouds hanging over education. In 
the months immediately after the 
outbreak of the Korean conflict, it 
became evident that, at least for some 
time, the national output of critical 
materials would not be sufficient to 
supply in full both defense and civil- 
ian demands. Therefore, at each stage 
in the establishment of controls for 
critical materials, the NEA and the 
National Conference for Mobiliza- 
tion of Education made contact with 
the federal authorities concerned in 
order to present the case for the essen- 
tiality of school-construction needs. 

In each instance, the NEA and 
MOE representatives were assured 
that necessary materials would be 
forthcoming. However, allocations 
made for educational purposes for 
the last two quarters of 1951 were 
only about one-half of stated mini- 
mum requirements. Clearly, it was 
imperative that the NEA exert every 
effort to secure adequate materials 
for critically needed school construc- 
tion. 

Consequently, contact was renewed 
with the Defense Production Admin- 
istration, the US Office of Education, 
and key members of Congress. In ad- 
dition, the NEA gave wide distribu- 
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tion to information on allocations 
problems in its various publications 
and newsletters. 

However, when the original 1952 
first-quarter steel allocation of 96,000 
tons was announced—50% of the 
192,000 tons requested—two elements 
in the picture became clear. First, the 
authorities determining the allot- 
ment schedules in DPA appeared not 
to consider educational requirements 
of such essentiality as to necessitate 
their being given a high priority. 
Secondly, the nation-wide concern 
over the shortage of steel for schools 
had to be effectively channeled in 
order to secure remedial action on 
the part of DPA. 

Consequently, the NEA made 
strong representations not only to the 
federal officials concerned but also to 
the Congress on behalf of educators 
thruout the nation. Largely as a re- 
sult of this action, the Bailey sub- 
committee of the House Education 
and Labor Committee held four days 
of hearings (October 16-19) on the 
question. More than half the mem- 
Lership of the House, many Senators, 
school authorities, and laymen testi- 
fied before the subcommittee as to 
the deplorable conditions resulting 
from an insufficient supply of steel in 
communities from coast to coast. 

Finally, both the House and the 
Senate unanimously passed resolu- 
tions stating that it was the belief of 
the Congress that the National Pro- 
duction Authority and the DPA 
should “reconsider .. . allotments of 
steel, copper, and aluminum .. . to 
provide a greater quantity of such 
materials for the construction of and 
additions to schools and hospitals as 
may be required better to protect the 
health and educational standards of 
the nation.”’ Shortly thereafier, DPA 
announced that an additional 15,000 
tons of steel would be available for 
school construction during the first 
quarter of 1952. The second quarter 
allotment amounted to 128,000 tons. 

The NEA feels justifiably proud to 
have been able so to represent the 
interests of American education that 
many of the school buildings so 
desperately needed for young people 
today are being built today. The As- 
sociation will continue to work in 
the months and years ahead to the 
end that school buildings may be 
constructed in sufficient numbers to 
house adequately the children o 
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eenagers 
On 


Television 


VERY Wednesday evening televi- 
F sion viewers in North New Jersey 
watch as highschool students gather 
for an hour-long panel discussion. 
The program is Junior Town Meet- 
ing, a radio and television produc- 
tion of stations WAAT and WATV 
in Newark, New Jersey. 

Each week on Junior Town Meet- 
ing four highschool students present 
two-and-a-half-minute, prepared talks 
on such compelling topics as US 
foreign policy, universal military 
training, Alaskan statehood, and 
teenage problems. Following the pre- 
pared presentations, 40 minutes are 
devoted to questions fired at the 
panel by young people in the studio 
audience. Fred L. Hipp, executive 
secretary of the New Jersey Educa- 
tion Association, serves as moderator. 

Each program has a winner de- 
termined by three judges. Every fifth 
program is an elimination contest 
using the winners of the four pre- 
vious broadcasts. In late May thru 
a final contest we select three stu- 
dents to receive college scholarships. 


Growth Toward Maturity 


Junior Town Meeting is now in its 
seventh year of production—six on 
radio and a seventh on radio and 
television. In that time more than 
1000 young people have had the 
thrill of coming before a microphone 
and — more recently —a battery of 
cameras. Called upon to present in- 
formation forcefully and answer 
questions intelligently while thou- 
sands of people listen and watch, 





Mr. Macdougall is director of educa- 
tional activities for station WATV, New- 
ark, New Jersey. 
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Junior Town Meeting goes on the air at station WATV, Newark, New Jersey. 


these young people have developed 
poise and selfconfidence. 

“You know,” says one recent panel 
member, “never before tonight was I 
really convinced that my opinions 
were valuable to anybody except me. 
Here on television, I felt my opinions 
were grownup and important.” 

A girl, now a college graduate, 
writes this about her program ap- 
pearance a few years ago: “That was 
the biggest day of my life. I had ex- 
pected to be terrified, but amazingly 
I wasn’t. I knew that I had mastered 
the subject and that my answers to 
questions would be based on facts 
that my class and I had dug out. But 
the actual moment when I knew I 
could handle myself and my subject— 
that was when I began to feel ma- 
ture.” 


Producing a Program 


More than a month before a given 
broadcast, we invite four highschools 
to share a program. Each highschool 
is assigned a segment of the topic and 
asked to send a student representa- 
tive. This student is sometimes ap- 
pointed by the highschool adminis- 
tration, sometimes elected by stu- 
dents or faculty. Frequently the 
school holds elimination tryouts. 

Once a panel member is chosen, 
his school helps him to gather his 
material and prepare his talk. His 
classmates tackle research problems, 
knowing that their representative's 
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success depends a great deal on the 
information they send with him. 

When the student representative 
arrives at the studio, he feels he is 
carrying the school banner with him. 

Some two hours before broadcast 
time, 16 students arrive at the studio. 
Four of them are the speakers; they 
begin at once to work with our 
speech coach (Ruth Arnold of the 
Union City, New Jersey, schools), 
who times the talks, brushes out 
rough spots, and helps students to 
relax. 

The other 12 students are the al- 
ternates of the preceding week’s pro- 


A panel-discussion 
program promotes study 
and is a learning ex- 

perience itself. 


ROBERT B. MACDOUGALL 


gram and the speakers and alternates 
of the following week’s program. 
They examine the prepared speeches 
and develop questions to ask the 
speakers. These 12 students, plus 10 
from each of the four participating 
highschools, make up the studio au- 
dience. 


Long-Range Values 


The benefits of Junior Town Meet- 
ing do not stop with the broadcast. 
Many teachers assign the program 
for viewing, and a number of classes 
conduct discussions and followup 
activities based on broadcasts. 

The program also has become an 
important builder of good public re- 
lations for schools. ‘Teenagers are 
usually telegenic. As the program 
moves along, the public sees these 
students think, sees them develop 
selfassurance. The public listens to 
discussions that are spirited, responsi- 
ble, and meaningful. The public 
watches students give a splendid im- 
pression of themselves, their schools, 
and their country. + 





TV Suggestions for 


Comments about TV's effect on school- 
work show at least one thing: pupils 
need mature guidance about how much 
and what kind of television they see. 
The following suggestions to teachers 
may help them to help their pupils: 

[1] Urge pupils to talk about their 
TV experiences. You can find out what 
programs pupils like and what they 
learn from the programs. 

[2] In these discussions emphasize 
quality rather than quantity listening. 
You might ask pupils to record how 
many hours per week they devote to 
televisioi.. Then urge them to grade 
the programs they've seen. Ask them to 
consider whether their time investment 
is in proportion to program value. 

[3] Keep pupils aware of the variety 


Teachers 


of TV offerings. You can use bulletin- 
boards and daily blackboard notes to 
highlight facts about programs and 
time schedules. 

[4] Keep your eyes open for sugges- 
tions from others about good listening 
and looking. Radio-TV pamphlets and 
newspapers will give you ideas about 
what’s right for pupils. 

[5] Finally, express yourself. If TV 
programs occasionally fall below stand 
ards of good taste, write a protest. Urge 
pupils to do the same. When you run 
across something worthwhile, send in a 
joint note of praise. In time, we may 
have better TV. 

—C. HOWARD SMITH, teacher, Clifford 
]. Scott Highschool, East Orange, New 
Jersey. 
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If summer comes, can fall be far behind? 


ORIENTATION of 
NEW TEACHERS 


EPLIES to the JourNaw’s Ques- 

tion-of-the-Month on how school 
systems orient new teachers were so 
numerous that we have selected rep- 
resentative letters for a symposium 
on the subject. The activities de- 
scribed here are only a few of those 
carried on by each school system. 
They represent various and some- 
times unique ways in which new- 
comers are introduced to their work, 
their colleagues, and their communt- 
ties. 


Spring Planning 


IN our school system, the advisory 
council, made up of teacher repre- 
sentatives, the superintendent, and 
the assistant superintendent, pre- 
pared in the spring for the welcome 
of new teachers. School Daze, a coun- 
cil publication, gave information 
about the community and essential 
details of school organization. At the 
opening coffee hour in the fall host- 
esses greeted the newcomers and saw 
that they became members of infor- 
mal groups. In the afternoon new 
teachers were taken for a tour of our 
city. A special sponsor is appointed 
for each new teacher for the year. 

—EUNICE M. BRAKE, River Rouge 
| Michigan] Highschool. 


Induction Day 


ORIENTATION for the new teacher 
in White Plains, New York, begins 
with her notification of election in 
June. She is invited to visit soon the 
school where she is to teach that 
fall; to meet the principal, teachers, 
and pupils; to see her room; and to 
borrow books, courses of study, and 
other materials. The secretary of the 
board of education offers to help her 
find housing. 

Induction Day is held just before 
school opens in the fall. At this time 
all new teachers meet each other; the 
superintendent welcomes them; and 
an experienced teacher who knows 
the city well, tells of good places to 
eat, interesting shops, and good en- 
tertainment places. She invites teach- 
ers to call her if she can be of help. 

Building teas are held in most 
schools. The board of education gives 
a citywide tea for all new teachers. 
Name cards—giving college, school, 
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and local assignment — make good 
conversation starters. 

The principals appoint, for each 
teacher, a sponsor-teacher to whom 
the new teacher can go for quick an- 
swers on routine matters and for se- 
curity in countless areas of ‘“‘teacher 
talk.” When possible two or more 
new teachers are placed in the same 
school. Every effort is made to place 
them in the grade where they prac- 
tice taught. They are also helped to 
understand thru what channels aid 
and guidance are available. 

—HAZEL PREHM, director of ele- 
mentary education, White Plains, 
New York. 


Summer Workshop 

New teachers join the Glencoe, II- 
linois, public schools at the begin- 
ning of a six-week program in June 
and July. They examine our philoso- 
phy and its implementation; become 
familiar with facilities, materials, 
and services; study records of pupils 
they are to have; confer with the pre- 
vious teacher; and get their class- 
rooms ready for fall. 

The new teachers meet their asso- 
ciates, the parents, and other mem- 
bers of the community; establish 
their living quarters; and discover 
the resources about them. When the 
schoolbell rings, Miss Newcomer can 
hardly be distinguished from Miss 
Experienced. 

—JOHN STERNIG, assistant superin- 
tendent, Glencoe, Illinois. 


Arriving . . . Please Meet 
SEVERAL weeks before a new teach- 
er comes to Rochester, Minnesota, 
he receives from the chairman of the 
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For a summary of the portion of a 
doctoral study dealing with problems 
and technics of teacher induction, send 
a selfaddressed, business-size envelop 
with 6¢ postage to Robert Shockley, 
viceprincipal, Lock Raven School, 
Towson 4, Maryland. 


social committee of the local educa- 
tion association a letter of welcome. 
The letter includes offers to meet 
the arriving train or bus and to help 
find living accommodations. 

A month of orientation begins 
August 1. During the first two weeks 
discussions and demonstrations of 
technics are presented by administra- 
tors, counselors, nurses, and other 
consultants. Since ours is a 12-month 
school system, some on-the-job teach- 
ers are asked to discuss parent-teach- 
er conferences, cumulative records, 
and other aspects of school. 

In the third week visits are made 
to industrial and business places to 
familiarize teachers with community 
resources for class excursions. These 
establishments give the teachers cour- 
tesy cards which may be redeemed 
for gifts. 

During the fourth week teachers go 
to their own buildings to prepare 
for the school year. A social gather- 
ing is enjoyed by new and returning 
teachers. A key person in the com- 
munity welcomes the teachers and 
invites them to participate in civic 
affairs. 

Later, parents greet teachers in- 
dividually. A room-mother is chosen 
for each new teacher. At the first 
PTA meeting all teachers are intro- 
duced, and new teachers are pre- 
sented with corsages. 

—CATHERINE STEPHENS, chairman, 
public-relations committee, Roches- 
ter [Minnesota] Education Associa- 
tion. 


More Than an Employe 


Our efforts have been keyed to a 
consideration of the new teacher as 
an individual. After a contract is 
signed, emphasis is directed toward 
personalizing adjustment to the 
school system. If a new teacher is to 
be treated as an individual, it is im- 
perative that we learn a great deal 
about him—his aspirations, experi- 
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ences, abilities, attainments, travel 
background, and = avocational in- 
terests. Names stick readily when 
such information becomes a part of 
the welcome. A teacher is more than 
an employe; she is a personality, and, 
we hope, a friend. 

A copy of Professional Personnel 
Policies is provided for all teachers. 
We assume that if policies which 
protect, stimulate, challenge, and re- 
ward are understood by teachers, 
their work will be more enjoyable 
and their services more valuable. 

We like to think that orientation 
to a new school begins before a con- 
tract is signed. “The Handbook is 
made available to teachers seeking 
employment in an effort to have 
them fully aware of current policies. 
At the time of employment a teacher 
should clearly understand his rela- 
tion to the administrative organiza- 
tion, the salary schedule and other 
compensations for service, profes- 
sional growth standards, and other 
policies governing teachers. 

—MARTIN W. ESSEX, superintendent 
of schools, Lakewood, Ohio. 


Welcome Banquet 


Asour a month before school 
started, a letter from the Mercer 
County Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion was sent to each new teacher 
telling him that the CTA was proud 
to count him as one of its group. 
We gave a welcome banquet in the 
fall; the president gave special recog- 
nition to each new teacher and pre- 
sented corsages. 

—JACKIE HINTY, secretary, Mercer 
County Classroom Teachers Associa- 
tion, Princeton, West Virginia. 


” 


“You Are Cordially Invited .. . 


WE HAVE an orientation meeting 
and tea for new teachers on the day 
before our fall conference opens. At 
this meeting the assistant superin- 
tendent in charge of personnel gives 
a talk and distributes a manual ex- 
plaining the privileges, responsibili- 
ties, and obligations of teachers in 
our Des Moines schools. 

The president of the local associa- 
tion welcomes the new teachers, tells 
about professional association mem- 
berships and activities, and distrib- 
utes a brochure on local, state, and 
national association activities. The 
chairman of our insurance commit- 
tee describes group-insurance plans 
for teachers. The courtesy-commit- 
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tee chairman explains housing facili- 
ties, and distributes lists of available 
rooms, apartments, and houses. 

—FRANK L. HILDRETH, president, 
Des Moines {lowa| Education Asso- 
ciation, 


“One of the Nicest Things .. .” 


WHEN I first came to Milwaukee 
to teach, one of the nicest things 
that happened to me was the invita- 
tion to become a member of the Mil- 
waukee Teachers Association. I ap- 
preciate the leadership and_ protec- 
tion of the association and the kind- 
nesses I received from it when ill. 

—ARABELLA BOTYTONI, Milwaukee, 
Wisconsin. 


County Caravan 


THE local chamber of commerce 
chartered buses to take 70 teachers 
on a countywide tour. Residents of 
each community gathered, refresh- 
ments were served, and parents and 
teachers got acquainted. At noon 
the members of the caravan were 
luncheon guests of the chamber of 
commerce. During the following 
week new teachers were luncheon 
guests of civic organizations. 

—KATHLYNN VILVEN, public-rela- 
tions chairman, Classroom Teachers 
Association, Lockhart, Texas. 


A Good Time 


NEwtTon, Massachusetts, has a field 
day for new teachers during which 
they meet everybody, have a wiener 
roast, and are “initiated” into the 
school system. 

—JANE F. SPAULDING, Hyde School, 
Newton Highlands, Massachusetts. 


“Deer Teechur Day” 


In Tusa, the Classroom Teachers 
Association, the Tulsa Education As- 
sociation, and the Association for 
Childhood Education jointly spon- 
sor activities to welcome new teach- 
ers. The program includes a party, a 
breakfast, a “Deer Teechur Day” at 
the chamber of commerce public- 
affairs forum luncheon, a tour of the 


administration building with intro- 
ductions to the stafl, and presenta- 
tion of a handbook for new teachers. 
A tour of Tulsa and an outing fon 
teachers and their families are part 
of the program. 

In addition, a housing bureau is 
available and the Tulsa Teachers 
Credit Union helps teachers establish 
credit and cash checks. The Tulsa 
School Review, published by the 
schoolboard, lists names of new 
teachers and gives news about the 
school system. 

—JESS S. HUDSON, director of cur- 
riculum, Tulsa, Oklahoma. 


Information Kit 


THe Roanoke Classroom Teachers 
Association presented each new 
teacher with a kit which contained 
information on the school system, 
a copy of the NEA Code of Ethics, 
the constitution and bylaws of the 
local association, a calendar, and an 
invitation to a teachers tea. 

—LEILA STALKER, 
ginia, 


Roanoke, Vir- 


Teacher Readiness 


THe Madison Elementary Schools, 
District 38, Phoenix, Arizona, devote 
the week preceding the opening of 
school to the development of “teach- 
er readiness.” The teachers become 
thoroly acquainted with the system, 
meet their associates, get their rooms 
ready for classwork, and have a rous- 
ing good time doing it. 

—C. L. HARKINS, superintendent of 
Madison Elementary Schools, Phoe- 
nix, Arizona. 


Remember ... ? 


Tue public-relations committee of 
the Sioux City [lowa] Teachers As- 
sociation distributed a_ poster in 
which “Miss Peach,” a cartoonist- 
created teacher, passed along the fol- 
lowing reminder: 

Remember your first teaching days? 

Each smile and pleasant word 


Meant more than ever you could tell. 
Let’s make our welcome heard! # 


ee 


A symposium on current practices which may 


give you ideas for use next September 
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Mothers help at the spring round-up 
when many preschool children are ex- 
amined by the school doctor and reg- 
istered by the principal and assistants. 


e. 





In the spring children who will enter 
kindergarten in the fall visit the school 
with their mothers so that “the big 
step” will be easier. 


In those schools with pupil helpers 
spring is the time for the graduating 
helpers to instruct new ones in simple 
office duties, such as ringing bells. 
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t 
A teacher who has taught a group of} 
youngsters for a year can help to give] f 


their next year’s teacher a running}, 
start in understanding them. 
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TT the fall 


Before a parent starts her child in 
school she discusses her child and the learn more about the parents and 
parent’s role in a child’s education 6 

with the principal and the teacher. 


Ss THE opening of school in the fall is a busy and 
sometimes hectic time. However, it can be made to go 
much more smoothly if preparation is made well in 
advance. 


Representatives of the District of Columbia Princi- 
pals Association cooperated with the JOURNAL staff in 
producing this picture story of some preparatory prac- 
tices in District of Columbia elementary schools. 
Some of these practices, which are presented pretty 
much in chronological order, may suggest similar 
activities for you or your school. As the pictures and 
legends show, District preparation for the new school 
year begins in the spring and continues in the late 
summer. 


Photo credits appear on page 290. For descriptions 
of preparatory practices in several other school sys- 
tems, see page 286. 


ALL AGREE THAT PREPARATION PAYS! 


in the fall. 
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Home visitation enables the teacher to 


home life of the pupils she will have 


pey principal or teacher to explore her | 
4 community and plan class field trips 


Most faculties get together well before 
classes start in order to review the prep- 
arations they have made for the open- 
ing day of school. 


Altho much of the display material in 
the modern classroom is prepared by 
pupils, attractive teaching exhibits are 
often arranged by the teacher. 


\ 


The late spring is not too early for the 


for the fall semester. 









ore classes start . . continued 





The teacher gets classroom supplies 
| ‘ 5 from the neatly arranged storeroom in 
time to have everything ready for the 


first day. 
: PHOTO CREDITS ] 


1—Grant; 2—Greenleaf; 3—Bar- 
nard; 4, 5, 6, 7, 8—Fairbrother; 
9—Lafayette; 10, ti, 12—Brent; 
13—Raymond; i4—Brent; i5— 
Barnard. [All are District of Co- 
lumbia elementary schools. ] 
















To make pupils feel welcome and to 
j ] avoid confusion, places for children’s 
belongings are labeled before school 
starts. 


Classroom learning centers—such as 

| °) numbers and reading corners—are at- 

fei «=Csé' actively set up and ready for the 
“q “opening rush.” 


The building engineer and custodial 

* = - " } . ° 
, ® staff make sure the school plant is in 
2 good operating condition before pu- 


pils arrive. 












Before the first child arrives, the 


schoolboy traffic patrol, which is aided 
41 by a city policeman, receives its assign- 


ments. 









On the opening day, the principal or 
: fF assisting parents register children who 

eD haven’t been registered previously— 
and another year has started! 
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Teacher Recruitment 


I. WE ARE to attract and hold good 
teachers, we must provide proper 
financial consideration for value re- 
ceived. While money is not the whole 
answer, adequate salaries, adequate 
buildings and facilities with reason- 
able teacher load, and ample retire- 
ment provisions are among the top- 
ranking factors necessary for recruit- 
ing and holding top-quality teachers. 
Just as education as a public enter- 
prise is everybody’s business, this 
particular phase of education would 
also seem to be everybody’s business. 
The teachers, however, must con- 
tinue to strive for those things that 
will further professionalize the teach- 
ing profession. — FLOYD C. BARNES, 
Mississippi. 


Will You Vote? 


Teacuers of the state should lead 
the way in getting all prospective 
voters qualified and voting. It is not 
the job of the teacher to tell people 
how to vote or for whom to vote, but 
it is an obligation of every teacher to 
set an example by being qualified 
and by going to the polls at every 
election. 

Perhaps a good project for the lo- 
cal education association would be to 
get every teacher eligible to vote and 
encourage all of them to exercise this 
right at every election. Teachers 
should practice good citizenship as 
well as talk about it in the class- 
room.—F. E. BASS, Tennessee. 


What's Ahead? 

THE present generation of chil- 
dren has to get its education now; 
you can’t put these youngsters into 
educational cold storage until the de- 
fense emergency passes. To defend 
the nation, we must build guns and 
planes and tanks, but we must also 
build schoolhouses. After all, what 
we are defending is democracy and 
the essential freedoms that go with 
it. Only as our schools flourish can 
these freedoms be maintained. — 
WALTON B. BLISS, Ohio. 


Your Part in the Partnership 


BuT no matter how well the work 
in the classroom may be done, it does 
not write finis to the teacher’s re- 
sponsibilities. Everyone of us must 
feel a further call to duty on behalf 
of the structure of education as a 
whole and its progress thru con- 
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These excerpts from editorials of state 


executive secretaries point up areas of 


vital concern to education and the public. 


rds Co Work By 


tinued public faith in its functions 
and unfailing public enthusiasm for 
its objectives. 

This is a responsibility which can 
be fulfilled by teachers only thru 
pooled thought and united action in 
professional organizations.— A. F. 
cOREY, California. 


The Measure of a Candidate 


HERE is a suggested set of stand- 
ards for measuring candidates for 
political office: 

[1] Statesmanship or interest in 
the next generation. 

[2] Legislative or executive record. 

[3] Organizations promoting can- 
didacy. 

[4] Close political associates. 

[5] Platform for the general wel- 
fare, particularly education. 

[6] Character and personal quali- 
ties. 

If these measures or standards are 
accurately and objectively applied to 
the candidates by school people and 
their lay friends, they are bound to 
bring forth the best qualified in the 
choice of candidates. — CHARLES F. 
MARTIN, /owa. 


We Can't Afford Indifference 

THE year 1952 will be fraught with 
tremendous national and _ interna- 
tional problems which will so domi- 
nate the thinking of our citizens that 
such ordinary considerations as pub- 
lic education may not receive the at- 
tention they need. This necessitates 
a stepped-up program of professional 
and public relations regarding edu- 
cation. More than ever it means the 
necessity of unified, intelligent, and 





effective professional action. The 
gains of the years may be lost on 
partially lost thru professional and 
public indifference. The gains that 
are needed may be unattainable fon 
the same reason. 

Unity in professional organization 
and activity will be a prime essential 
for years to come in protecting and 
extending public education and the 
American way of life. —iIRvING F. 
PEARSON, [llinozts. 


Leadership Is Expected 


SINCE we include in our member- 
ship more than 90% of the profes- 
sional educators in the state, we 
should speak with assurance and au- 
thority on matters educational. 

The people of our state expect us 
as professional people to make rec- 
ommendations for the improvement 
of our public schools, and to bring 
these needed changes to the atten- 
tion of our citizens.—F. A. STRAND, 
South Dakota. 


Who Runs the Greatest 
Plant on Earth? 


THis much is clear—our labora 
tories, our factories, our airlines, oui 
war machine, and all the other insti- 
tutions and activities of American 
life are being created and operated 
by people. Our scientists, our engi- 
neers, our medical people are coming 
from somewhere and that somewhere 
is the schools. By the very force of 
this fact we know that the schools 
are turning out a product unprece- 
dented and unequalled in the his- 
tory of all time. No one can observe 
for an instant the staggering de- 
velopments of science and industry 
without knowing in his own heart 
that American schools are the best 
of any place or any time within the 
knowledge of man.—ROBFRT  H. 
wyAtTrT, Indiana. 
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Accreditation of Teacher 


HE strength of any profession— 
including education — depends 
largely upon the strength of the in- 
stitutions in which its members are 
prepared. One means of improving 
a profession, therefore, is accredita- 
tion of institutions [a] for general 
strength and [b] for specialized pro- 
fessional programs. 

Most leaders in teacher education 
have long believed that the compe- 
tencies required for teaching are 
specialized enough to justify having 
a specialized accrediting body to eval- 
uate institutions and programs for 
1948, estab- 
lishment of a National Council for 
\ccreditation of Teacher Education 
was publicly discussed in a conter- 
ence sponsored by the NEA National 
Commission on ‘Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards at Bowl- 
ing Green, Ohio. 


teacher education. In 


A study group at this conference 
recommended: “Several groups are 
intimately involved in the develop- 
ment and application of [such] stand- 
ards and in classifying colleges and 
universities. Chief these 
groups are colleges and universities, 
members of the [teaching] profes- 
sion, state certification agencies, the 
general public, and students in prep- 
aration. All of these groups should 
be represented in an interacting 
council that would establish and 
administer these accrediting stand- 
ards.”’ 


among 


The idea was given new impetus 
by John Dale Russell, Assistant Com- 
missioner for Higher Education, Of- 
fice of Education, in his keynote ad- 
dress at a commission conference at 
Bloomington, Indiana, in 1950. He 
recommended formation of a coun- 
cil for accreditation of teacher educa- 
tion with institutional, professional, 
legal, and lay representation. 

A group came together informally 
in Washington April 27-29, 1951, to 
determine whether the idea should 
be reduced to a specific proposal. A 
second meeting was held on Septem- 
ber 21, 1951. Seventeen persons semi- 





Dr. Armstrong is chief for teacher edu- 
cation, US Office of Education, and con- 
sultant to the temporary committee for 
establishment of the National Council 
for Accreditation of Teacher Education. 
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officially representing these groups 
attended one or both meetings: 
American Association of Colleges for 
‘Teacher Education; National <As- 
sociation of State Directors of Teach- 
er Education and Certification; Na- 
tional Commission on Teacher Edu- 
cation and Professional Standards; 
National Council of Chief State 
School Officers; and National School 
Boards Association. 


Proposal for an Accrediting Council 

‘These 17 persons, now regarded as 
the temporary committee, agreed 
that the teaching profession had 
reached a stage in its development 
which called for establishment of an 
independent agency. They proposed 
establishment of a National Council 
for Accreditation of ‘Teacher Educa- 
tion to consist of 21 members: six 
from the legal state agencies, three 
appointed by the National Associa- 
tion of Chief State School Officers, 
three by the National Association of 
State Directors of Teacher Education 
and Certification; six (widely repre- 
sentative) from school practitioners, 
to be named by the National Com- 
mission on Teacher Education and 
Professional Standards; six (widely 
representative) from teacher-educa- 
tion institutions, to be named by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
Teacher Education; and three from 
boards of education, to be named by 
the National School Boards Associa- 
tion. 


Functions of the Proposed Council 


[1] ‘To determine standards to be 
applied to institutions that seek 
council accreditation for their teach- 
er-education programs. 

[2] To devise ways of evaluating 
institutional programs of teacher ed- 
ucation by application of these ac- 
creditation standards. 

[3] To publish from time to time 
lists of institutions it has accredited 
for teacher education. 

Sponsors of the council proposal 
hope it will be possible for the pub- 
lished lists to show what institutions 
have council accreditation, the level 
(graduate or undergraduate) for 
which programs are approved, and 
school positions for which each in- 


Education 


W. EARL ARMSTRONG 


stitution is accredited to prepare per- 
sons. Institutions and programs ap- 
proved by state boards of education 
or other agencies will be included on 
such lists only if they have met coun- 
cil standards and have been accred- 
ited by it. 


Administration of the Council 


‘The temporary committee has set 
forth its concept of administration of 
the council: responsibility for 
administration shall be vested in the 
21 members comprising the council, 
operating as a_ policy-making and 
supervisory body thru an executive 
officer and a staff.” 


Status of the Council 

The council will become a reality 
when the five constituent organiza- 
tions approve the proposal and desig- 
nate their representatives. The tem- 
porary committee has set September 
1, 1952, as target date for completion 
of the organization and July 1, 1954, 
for beginning of operations. 

The temporary committee has pre- 
pared a statement explaining the 
proposal for study by members of the 
proposed constituent organizations. 
All five organizations have approved 
the proposal: the Chief State School 
Officers and the State Directors of 
Teacher Education and Certification 
in the summer of 1951; the American 
Association of Colleges for Teacher 
Education and the School Boards As- 
sociation in February 1952; the 
Teacher Education Commission in 
September 1951, with the provision 
that the proposal be submitted to the 
profession for intensive study and 
criticism in the 1952 regional con- 
ferences, that further consideration 
be given in the Kalamazoo Confer- 
ence, June 25-28, and that it be sub- 
mitted to the NEA Representative 
Assembly for final action in Detroit 
in July. 

In the meantime, the temporary 
committee will serve in an advisory 
capacity to any persons interested in 
the proposal. + 
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OILED up in this institution, as 

in a spring, there is a vigor whose 
uncoiling may wheel the spheres,” 
declared Horace Mann when dedi- 
cating the new building for the nor- 
mal school at Bridgewater in 1846. 
Thus he stated the basic truth that 
the teacher controls the destiny of 
mankind. 

The little normal school set the 
pattern for preparation of teachers 
in America. James G, Carter, who 
helped Horace Mann to establish 
normal schools, stressed three essen- 
tials for the Massachusetts normal 
schools: [1] courses of study which 
lead to the development of sound 
scholarship, [2] courses of study on 
the science and art of education, [3] 
a model, or practice, school. 

During the 125 years that teacher 
education has been developing in 
this country, these three principles 
have been accepted as basic, whether 
the institution preparing teachers 
has been normal school, state col- 
lege, liberal-arts college, or state uni- 
versity with its department of edu- 
cation. In other words, we have from 
the beginning accepted in teacher 
education these three principles: 

[1] The teacher must be an edu- 
cated individual, and this implies 
breadth and depth of education. 

[2] The teacher must be _ profes- 
sionally qualified thru study of psy- 
chology, child growth and develop- 
ment, the learning process, and the 
society to which the child belongs. 

[3] The student teacher must put 
into practice the professional princi- 
ples acquired in psychology and 
theory of education thru actual lab- 
oratory experiences. 


A Good Product 


From the time of Horace Mann to 
the present, teacher education has 
come under attack. These attacks, in 
the past as of today, have come from 
four sources: [1] those who voice 
their opinions in the guise of being 
friends of schools but who are ig- 
norant of or prejudiced against what 
schools are really doing; [2] subver- 
sives who would undermine public 
education and destroy our demo- 
cratic government; [3] the misin- 
formed or uninformed; and [4] those 
who have a sound basis for their 
criticisms. 





Dr. Diemer is president of Central Mis- 
sourt State College, Warrensburg. 
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What About 
Teacher Education? 


We need to be on the offensive so 
that the general public may be in- 
formed of achievements in teacher 
education but also of shortcomings 
which we recognize. We can show 
that the schools of America have 
done a pretty good job. 

Some time ago a speaker address- 
ing business and professional men 
charged that unAmerican teaching 
was going on in the public schools. 
In the discussion which followed, I 
challenged such a generalization. 

I pointed out that no generation 
of young people in the history of 
America had ever demonstrated 
more skill, courage, knowledge of, 
and loyalty to our national ideals 
than did the 15 million young men 
and many young women who served 
in uniform during World War II. 
Most of those who stayed home dem- 
onstrated equal loyalty and devotion. 

We came out of World War II the 
dominant nation of the world. We 
came out of the war with high ideal- 
ism as to man’s relationship to man 
and the kind of world we want. The 
young people who won the war and 
are today helping to build for a 
peaceful world are largely the prod- 
uct of the public schools of America, 
for which the teachers had been pre- 
pared in our teacher-education in- 
stitutions. 


Needed Developments 


But this success must not blind us 
to weaknesses in teacher education 
and to needed developments. We 
need to ask such questions as these: 

How can we recruit a greater num- 
ber of young people who have all of 
the personal qualities and aptitudes 
we want in a teacher? Are teachers 
being adequately educated? What do 
we mean by adequate education? 

When we consider “adequate edu- 
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cation,” we should remember that 
sound scholarship in the last century 
meant largely book learning, which 
was the essence of socalled liberal 
education or of education in the arts 
and sciences. Today we talk in terms 
of general education for the teacher, 
which is a recognition that as impor- 
tant as books are, not all of education 
is to be found in the library. 

In order that the teacher may have 
a broad general education, we talk 
today in terms of a minimum of four 
years of college preparation for the 
teacher; and of an optimum of five 
or even more years of preparation. In 
fact, we are recognizing that educa- 
tion of the teacher must continue at 
least as long as he teaches. 

We are accepting the concept that 
the teacher must have greater depth 
and breadth than merely that gained 
in the library and classroom—im- 
portant tho that learning is. He must 
include in his education experiences 
which can come only thru actual ob- 
servation and participation in the 
life and affairs of the community, 
state, nation, and world. Travel 
tours and exchanges of students and 
teachers with other nations are ex- 
amples of this primary trend in gen- 
eral education for teachers. 

In addition to breadth and depth 
in general education, the teacher 
must acquire professional knowledge, 
insight, and skills. ‘This means thoro 
knowledge of the curriculum to be 
taught and practical understanding 
of how to teach so that pupils make 
maximum growth. Knowledge and 
understanding of the physical, men- 
tal, and emotional development of 
the child, of the psychology of learn- 
ing, of principles and methods in 
teaching, and the opportunity to ap- 
ply this professional knowledge and 
understanding in teaching situations 
are essentials in the preparation of 
the teacher. Perhaps our first con- 
sideration should be the question of 
what education is and, therefore, the 
purposes of the school. 

Just as it is necessary to have a 
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broad concept of teacher education, 
so it is necessary to have a broad 
concept of the education of the child. 
Ihe teacher must understand that he 
is dealing with life in all relation- 
ships, and therefore he must be con- 
cerned with the whole life of the 
child, in the classroom, on the play- 
ground, and in the home, commu- 
nity, and world at large. 

The laboratory concept in the 
preparation of teachers must extend 
bevond the model-school idea. Not 
only must the teacher have breadth 
and depth in general and_profes- 
sional education, but the opportu- 
nity to apply and to experiment with 
knowledge and theories gained must 
be broad and extend bevond the col- 
lege campus. The campus laboratory 
school, nearby public schools, organi- 
zations of the school and the com- 
munitv—in short the whole commu- 
nity with its agencies, institutions, 
and resources must be a part of the 
laboratory used in teacher prepara- 
tion. 

School and Community, Labora- 
tory Experience in Teacher Educa- 
tion, published by the American <As- 
sociation of Colleges for ‘Teacher 
Education, and Off-Campus Student 
Teaching, the 1951 yearbook of the 
Student 
are significant contributions to this 


\ssociation for Teaching, 
broadened concept of the applied as- 
pects of the preparation of teachers. 


The American Association of 
Colleges for Teacher Education 
‘The organization which more than 

any other in America has promoted 
this concept of teacher preparation 
is the American Association of Col- 
leges for Teacher Education, which 
includes practically all of the 250 
colleges and universities which have 
accepted as major responsibilities the 
preparation of teachers. 

Since World War I, the develop- 
ment of teacher-education  institu- 
tions—due in part to the work of the 
\ACTE—has been in many ways one 
of the phenomenal developments in 
education in this country. The little 
normal school of one and two years 
of college work in 1914 has become a 
great college with a broad program 
of general and professional educa- 
tion for teachers. Practically all these 
colleges confer baccalaureate degrees, 
and many of them conduct graduate 
work. ‘The major emphasis increas- 
ingly in these schools has been on 
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general education for the teacher. 
Approximately 759% of the credit re- 
quired for a baccalaureate degree is 
in the field of general education; in 
most cases less than 25°% 
in professional education. 

In addition to schools specifically 
designed to prepare teachers, liberal- 
arts colleges generally are engaged in 
teacher education. In fact, one-half 
of all teachers in the United States 
have been prepared in schools whose 
major objectives as stated in their 
catalogs are not teacher education. 
Many of these schools have devel- 
oped strong programs of teacher edu- 
cation. Some of them have been 
accepted into membership in the 
AACTE. The important point is not 
whether the college has as its major 
purpose the preparation of teachers 
but rather the kind of teacher educa- 
tion offered. 


is required 


Problems in Teacher Education 

Perhaps the most serious problem 
in teacher education is the existence 
of low standards of certification. In 
many states elementary teachers are 
certificated with two years or less of 
college preparation. These low stand- 
ards are due to the shortage of quali- 
fied teachers, which in turn is due to 
the failure of the public and hence 
of state governments to recognize the 
need for high standards of teacher 
preparation and of salaries commen- 
surate with preparation and abilities 
required. 

The teachers college has been too 
largely an isolated institution. It has 
often been looked upon with some 
suspicion and distrust. It has not 
been expected to lead in education 
but to follow. It has not been ex- 
pected to prepare teachers for schools 
as they should be but for schools as 
they are. Its support has often been 
halfhearted and shortsighted. It has 
often developed its programs in spite 
of the state university and endowed 
institutions. Only recently have 
teachers colleges generally come into 
academic respectability in  educa- 
tional circles and in the minds of the 
public. 

Gradually, however, many of these 
schools have come to the top. Col- 
leges that yesterday were normal 
schools today are degree-granting in- 
stitutions, having great prestige in 
their states and the nation. 

We must recognize that teacher 
preparation is a cooperative enter- 





prise. It is not a problem for the col- 
lege alone. Parents, boards of educa- 
tion, administrators of schools, state 
boards of education and their profes- 
sional staffs, and the teaching profes- 
sion generally—all have responsibility 
for improving teacher education. 
That responsibility includes: [1] 
recruitment of young people with 
aptitudes for teaching; [2] adequate 
financial and social rewards commen- 
surate with services which a teacher 
renders; [3] financial support for pro- 
grams of teacher education compara- 
ble to that provided for other profes- 
sional schools; [4] cooperative rela- 
tionships with the administration 
and faculty of schools which prepare 
teachers in all efforts to improve both 
preservice and inservice programs for 
teacher education. The public must 
recognize the 
teacher 


function of 
building a 
strong America, strong not alone in 
material and military power but in 
social, moral, and spiritual resources. 

For a number of years the question 
as to whose responsibility it should 
be to accredit teacher education has 
been receiving much attention. Thus 
the proposal to establish a National 
Council for the Accreditation § of 
Teacher Education is finding wide 
acceptance. Sometime during the 
next two years it is probable that 
such a council will become a reality. 
[See page 292 in this JouRNAL.] 
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International Cooperation 


The education of teachers should 
be cooperative not only nationally 
but internationally. Teachers must 
be educated not alone to serve the 
nation but to promote intercultural 
relations and better understanding 
between nations and races. 

The resolution passed at the re- 
cent convention of the AACTE di- 
recting its Committee on Interna- 
tional Relations to explore the pos- 
sibilities of a world organization of 
teacher education should have the 
support of all teacher-education in- 
stitutions and of the organized pro- 
fession as represented by the NEA 
and the World Organization of the 
Teaching Profession. If we are to 
“build the defenses of peace in the 
minds of men,” it must be done thru 
educational processes in the nations 
of the world, and the teacher can be 
educated to that end only if there is 
a cooperative endeavor that is inter- 
national in scope. + 
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ONG and continuous contact with 
children and youth helps indi- 
viduals to be better teachers. Guided 
by this principle, Southwest ‘Texas 
State ‘Teachers College at San Marcos 
has developed a_ laboratory-school 
program which gives its students 
more than 450 hours of school and 
community contact with young 
people. 


Contacts With Children 


In his freshman year each student 
takes the required course, Orienta- 
tion. As part of his work, he observes 
school activities, teachers, and chil- 
dren. The course has for its major 
aim the personal adjustment of stu- 
dents to college life, but we believe 
that a single-purpose institution does 
well to provide also a_ professional 
orientation thru observation. 

In his sophomore year a student 
gains more experience with young- 
sters. Psychology and __ sociology 
courses require observations of chil- 
dren in the school and community to 
discover the nature of learning, the 
nature of behavior, and characteris- 
tics of the school as an agency of 
community betterment. 

During this same year each stu- 
dent must take the course, Introduc- 
tion to the Study of Education, 
which includes observation periods. 
At the conclusion of this course he 
is asked to decide whether he wants 
to teach, at what level he wants to 
teach, and in what specialized area 
he wants to teach. We believe he 
cannot make a valid decision unless 
he has visited classes, studied chil- 
dren, and thought much about his 
role in public education. 

In his junior year a student finds 
that observation and _ participation 
are a part of courses in human 
growth and development, methods 
and technics, and the curriculum. 
Instructors direct these activities 
toward the aims each student has set 
for himself. 

Finally, in his senior year the stu- 
dent takes his course in student 
teaching. Following this class, he 
participates with his supervisors in 





Dr. Flowers is president, Southwest Texas 
State Teachers College, San Marcos. He 
was assisted in preparing this article by 
E. O. Wiley, director of teacher educa- 
tion; Buford Williams, director of lab- 
oratory-school experiences for elemen- 
tary teaching; and Joe Wilson, director 
of laboratory-school experiences for sec- 
ondary teaching. 
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Laboratory Experience 
in Teacher Education 


A description of the program at 
Southwest Texas State Teachers College 


a practicum. We regard this as one 
of the most valuable professional 
courses we offer. It gives the student 
a chance to link his student-teaching 
experience with the deeper meaning 
of educational theory. 

That is the primary value of con- 
tact with children: its aid in relating 
theoretical and philosophical aspects 
of teaching to the realities of the pro- 
fession. If observation, participation, 
and student teaching are so super- 
vised as to enable a student to ex- 
perience the activities in which an 
average teacher engages, the student 
will certainly be in a position to 
enter the teaching profession with 
considerable skill. 


Laboratory Organization 

The  laboratory-experience _ pro- 
gram at Southwest Texas State 
‘Teachers College is based on a rather 
unique combination of college and 
community resources. 

At one time the college operated 
its own laboratory school, with 
classes ranging from kindergarten 


thru highschool. The local commu-, 


nity maintained a similar system. It 
became obvious, however, that a lab- 
oratory school with 20 teachers was 
altogether inadequate for an institu- 
tion dedicated wholly to teacher 
preparation; and that if the college 
was to provide a wide range of ex- 
periences for all students, it must 
provide more children, more teach- 
ers, and more supervisors. - 

When in the 1930s San Marcos lost 
its public highschool, the interests of 
college and community merged. The 
college built a new school, and, by 
contractual arrangement, the public- 
school staff and _ laboratory-school 
staff became one. 

The superintendent remains en- 
tirely responsible to his schoolboard. 
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But he holds a professorship at the 
college. The principal has an asso- 
ciate professorship. The — public- 
school teachers (laboratory teachers) 
have academic ranks appropriate to 
their training and experience. ‘The 
college pays the public-school system 
for laboratory privileges, and this 
money is used to supplement teach- 
ers salaries. The public-school system 
pays the college a nominal rent for 
two buildings. 

Under this arrangement it is pos- 
sible to maintain a_ public-school 
atmosphere, while at the same time 
the resources of the entire school sys- 
tem—including 71 teachers and 1800 
children — become available to the 
college for observation, demonstra- 
tion, student teaching, and experi- 
mental programs. This is mutually 
helpful: specialists from the college 
are available for consultation; they, 
in turn, are able to keep abreast ol 
public-school conditions. 

In addition to the program in the 
San Marcos public schools, some de- 
partments of the college provide fon 
laboratory experiences in neighbor- 
ing communities. Student teaching 
has taken place in five communities 
in the fields of vocational home eco- 
nomics, vocational agriculture, busi 
ness administration, and industrial 
arts. 


Student Teaching 


‘Two plans of student teaching arc 
in use at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. Under the first, a 
student serves in a fulltime 
for nine weeks. In this case the stu- 
dent is inducted gradually into his 
new responsibilities by college repre 
sentatives, public-school administra 
tors, and laboratory teachers. The 
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student engages in every activity 
which appears and assumes, without 
pay, the responsibilities of a regu- 
larly employed teacher. 

\ program of allday contacts over 
a period of time many advan- 
tages. It enables the student teacher 
to engage in a great variety of experi- 
ences; it enables him to observe other 
teachers and other situations; and it 
enables him, particularly at the ele- 
mentary level, to follow the children 
he teaches thru an entire day’s ex- 
periences. 


has 


Of necessity a student does not 
carry anv other college work during 
this student-teaching period. After 
nine weeks he returns to the campus 
for courses in his area of specializa- 
tion; as mentioned earlier, the practi- 
cum becomes his education course 
at this time. 

Ihe second plan of student teach- 
ing involves halftime duty, either 
mornings or afternoons, for a full 
semester, A student under this plan 
carries three other courses. Because 
of transfer students and irregular 
schedules, it is virtually impossible 
to abolish the pattern of halfday stu- 
dent teaching. 

Directors of student teaching at- 
tempt to assign each student teacher 
to the laboratory instructor who will 
vive him the greatest challenge. The 
importance of assigning the right 
student teacher to the right instruc- 
tor cannot be overestimated. If mis- 
takes are made in matching person- 
alities or in determining the kinds 
of experiences in which a student 
should engage, the damage is often 
serious. 

Student teachers in the highschool 
are assigned and supervised by a di- 
rector of laboratory-school experi- 
ences for secondary teaching. The 
corresponding director of elemen- 
tary-school experiences is principal 
of the elementary school; he has an 
assistant principal who is in charge 
of the junior highschool. 

These directors teach a minimum 
load of courses dealing with technics, 
methods, and curriculum at their re- 
spective levels. This means that each 
director has taught every student 
teacher whom he supervises. This 
personal acquaintanceship, plus the 
knowledge that comes from confer- 
ences and from access to cumulative 
records of students, is important in 
suuipervision, 


Most of the supervising teachers 
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have had broad experience and prep- 
aration for the task of supervision. 
Not more than three—and usually 
only two—student teachers are as- 
signed to a public-school teacher at 
a given time. Directors meet their 
student teachers in periodic confer- 
ences to help them refine and im- 
prove their teaching. These confer- 
ences also consider such topics as 
professional ethics, basic elements of 
school law, employment practices, 
professional organizations, and_par- 
ent-teacher associations. 

As a result of a faculty commit- 
tee’s study of a 1948 report by the 
American Association of Colleges for 
‘Teacher Education, a new instru- 
ment for evaluating student-teaching 
progress has been developed. This is, 
in fact, an anecdotal report which 
records a student teacher’s develop- 
ment and from which a final report 
of his achievement is made. 


Selection of Candidates 


Southwest ‘Texas State ‘Teachers 
College does not have a program of 
selective admission. As a state insti- 
tution, it accepts all students who 
have successfully completed their 
highschool work. To improve the 
teaching profession, it therefore seeks 
to select teacher candidates on the 
basis of a counseling and guidance 
program. 

In the freshman orientation course 
each student surveys his personal as- 
sets and liabilities. He considers such 
factors as his study habits, health 
habits, and social adjustment in the 
light of a teaching career. His coun- 
selors keep a detailed record of his 
growth and development. 

As mentioned above, each student 
at the close of his sophomore year 
indicates his grade-level and subject- 
matter preferences for a 
career. Practice shows that 
tors and counselors regard about 
70% of the students as desirable 
teaching candidates. The records of 
the other 30° are submitted to a 
committee. 

After committee study three 
groups emerge: one that should be 
admitted to further training without 
question, a second that should be ad- 
mitted on probation, and a third 
whose members should be advised 
not to enter the teaching profession. 
Individuals in this third group en- 
gage in conferences with counselors 
and subjectmatter specialists; the stu- 
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instruc- 





dents make the final decision as to 
whether they will cease preparation 
for teaching. 

At the end of a student’s junior 
year the college makes its final de- 
cision regarding a student’s admis- 
sion to student teaching. Students 
who have been advised not to enter 
teaching are reconsidered on the 
basis of their junior-year perform- 
ance. ‘The academic records of all 
students are examined. If a student 
falls below a required average in his 
potential teaching field, he may be 
denied admission to student teach- 
ing: he will be reconsidered for stu- 
dent teaching only when he has satis- 
factorily completed additional work 
in the field of concentration. 

And what happens to the indi- 
viduals who are advised not to enter 
teaching? After taking tests to deter- 
mine further their interests and ap- 
titudes, these individuals are en- 
couraged either to transfer to an- 
other institution or to remain at this 
institution and earn a degree with- 
out professional preparation. OF stu- 
dents completing their junior and 
senior years at this institution, 94°% 
take the complete professional pro- 
gram; 6°, complete programs lead- 
ing to degrees without professional 
preparation. 


Programs for New Students 


As we have said, the laboratory- 
school program aims to give students 
experiences in a variety of the situa- 
tions which they will face as teach- 
ers. Each student, for example, has 
an Opportunity to meet parents, visit 
in homes, attend parent-teacher as- 
sociation meetings, direct playground 
activities, and children in 
social activities in the community. 

Obviously, all these experiences 
cannot be included in a_student- 
teaching assignment. Moreover, the 
college believes that if such experi- 
ences extend over a four-year period, 
they tend to make theory more mean- 
ingful. Student teaching has more 
value if, by the time a student enters 
that phase of the program, he has al- 
ready spent many hours observing 
classroom and community activities. 

To assure every student a variety 
of experiences and to facilitate 
teacher selection requires much plan- 
ning and a rather complex program. 
This necessitates special handling 
for all new students. A number of 
plans have been developed: 


observe 
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[1] All transfer students entering 
the college as undergraduates are as- 
signed to a special committee. This 
committee advises each student con- 
cerning his area of study concentra- 
tion and helps him to get into the 
channel which most nearly corre- 
sponds to that of regularly enrolled 
students. 

[2] Students who enter the college 
seeking a master of education degree 
and who may have come from schools 
which are not teacher-education in- 
stitutions follow a program designed 
to fill the gaps in their preparation. 
Some candidates for secondary teach- 
ing have been asked to complete 36- 
12 hours for the master’s degree. Ob- 
servation and student teaching are 
noncredit requirements for those per- 
sons who expect to teach. 

[3] Students who have prepared for 
secondary teaching and who want to 
switch to elementary teaching are 
guided by the graduate council. Tho 
these students learn the essentials of 
their new field, they are expected to 
gain proficiency as they proceed in 
the profession. 

[4] Individuals who are teachers 
and who want to earn degrees follow 
a program designed to replace stu- 


In order that people may be 
happy in their work, these three 
things are needed: They must be 
fit for it, they must not do too 
much of it, and they must have a 
sense of success in it. 

—John Ruskin 


dent teaching. If a teacher does not 
live a great distance from the cam- 
pus, the college staff arranges to work 
with his superintendent and princi- 
pal in supervising the teacher in the 
school for a year. The college rep- 
resentative visits the teacher fre- 
quently, and the teacher comes to 
the campus for conferences, planned 
readings, and research. 


Revise, Refine, Improve 

This has been a brief description 
of the program of laboratory ex- 
periences at Southwest Texas State 
Teachers College. As experience 
brings to us new insights, we hope 
to revise, refine, and improve the 
program. It is not a model program, 
but we feel it does help provide bet- 
ter-prepared teachers for the young 
people of America. + 
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“What will highschool be lipo?” 


EVELYN G. RIMEL 


Errective highschool guidance in- 
cludes an orientation program for in- 
coming freshmen. In Missoula, Mon- 
tana, the orientation program is com- 
plicated by the fact that the high- 
school is under a different jurisdic- 
tion from that of many of the ele- 
mentary schools. 

Missoula County Highschool is op- 
erated by the county board of educa- 
tion. The highschool draws students 
from elementary schools under city, 
county, and parochial control. De- 
spite these administrative difficulties, 
the orientation system described here 
has functioned successfully. 

About the last of March each year 
the highschool invites every eighth- 
grade teacher and class to attend its 
annual Eighth-Grade Day. This is us- 
ually held from 11 AM to 3 pM on the 
first Friday in April. 

During the first hour of their visit 
eighth-graders and their teachers at- 
tend an assembly at which high- 
school administrative and guidance 
leaders discuss highschool life, stu- 
dent activities, and educational offer- 
ings. During the second hour the 
visitors have lunch and take con- 
ducted tours of the building. 

The highschool student associa- 
tion takes charge during the third 
hour; student leaders present their 
views of highschool life. Simultane- 
ously, eighth-grade teachers meet 
with the highschool staff to discuss 
registration procedure. During the 
fourth hour, registration, required 
subjects, and electives are explained 
to the eighth-graders; a question- 
and-answer period follows. The day 
usually closes with a pep rally. 

In the third week of April eighth- 
grade teachers administer a full day 
of tests to the prospective freshmen. 
The highschool staff scores the tests. 
During the next month eighth-gra- 
ders are registered and given copies 
of the manual, You and Your New 
School. Highschool representatives 
attend meetings of elementary par- 
ent-teacher associations to discuss the 
highschool program with parents. 





Miss Rimel is girls’ adviser, Missoula 
County Highschool, Missoula, Montana. 


At the close of school, cumulative 
reports for each eighth-grade stu- 
dent are sent to the highschool. On 
the basis of this information and the 
April testing, students are assigned 
to homerooms and scheduled for 
classes. Early in their freshman year 
the students will have an opportu- 
nity to help plan their complete 
highschool career. In August each 
freshman receives a welcoming letter 
describing his homeroom assignment 
and the first day of school. 

The first day of highschool is 
Freshman Day; on that first after- 
noon only freshmen attend school. 
They spend a long period in home- 
room, run thru a shortened schedule, 
and return to the homeroom so ques- 
tions may be answered. 

For the first two weeks of school all 
freshman English classes devote 20 
minutes daily to the Handbook, a 45- 
page booklet compiled by the Girls’ 
Club guidance committee. This con- 
tains information about building 
and floor plans, school regulations, 
study hints, importance of perman- 
ent record, honors and awards, clubs 
and activities, the student associa- 
tion, publications, cheers, and songs. 
The Girls’ Club conducts a test over 
the material, after which the three 
freshmen with the highest scores are 
pictured in the school paper. 

During the first nine-week period 
(our grade reports are quarterly) 
boys’ and girls’ advisers hold 15-min- 
ute get-acquainted conferences with 
each freshman. At the close of this 
period, homeroom advisers begin 
holding individual conferences in 
which a student’s four-year high- 
school course is planned. This plan 
may be changed at any time as a re- 
sult of another conference. 

Freshmen ease themselves into the 
student-government program by 
electing only temporary officers for 
the first nine-week period. They elect 
permanent officers after they have 
had an opportunity to get acquaint- 
ed with themselves and with the du- 
ties of the offices. Adjustment to the 
highschool is aided by the big-sister 
program of the Girls’ Club. + 
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LATE spring sun slanted across 

the desk where Miss Temple sat 
writing. She had written seven words: 
“T am returning the contract un- 
signed because 
she asked herself. 


Because what? 
Because she was 
tired of trying to live on $2400 a 
vear? No, she decided; money had 
never been terribly important to her. 

Maybe she had taught too many 
children for too many years. No, she 
told herself, 20 not too 
long—not when it made you happy 
just to walk into a classroom. 

Her gaze wandered up and down 
the rows of desks, battle-scarred, but 
vacant now. And yet, not desks at all, 
really—but ~~ children Millie, 
there, in the first row, who always 
forgot her pencil—and wrote such 
brilliant compositions ... and John, 
in the last desk by the window, who 
was always sailing paper airplanes 

and planned to be a preacher. 

Sunlight crept up the garish green 
wall and highlighted a large paint- 
ing. In the background a group of 
wounded soldiers limped home with 
defeat stark on their faces. In the 
foreground, tho, a young face radi- 
ated such strength and courage that 
vou failed to notice the battered 
crutch which supported the body. 

Miss Temple could remember the 
day, 20 years before, when she had 
hung that picture. Other teachers 
had kidded her about it. “Why have 
such a dreary picture staring you in 
the face all day?” they had asked. 

“But it’s not dreary,” she had de- 
fended, seeing only that warming 
youns courage in the foreground. 

“Well, we'll take a landscape any 
day,” they had answered. But she 
had hung the picture high in the 
middle of the front wall, where the 
light fell just right. 

Today, tho, it looked different, 
somehow. It is a dreary picture, she 
thought. Pulling a chair over to the 
front wall, Miss Temple removed the 
dusty picture. The square of wall 
underneath was bright and clean— 
and naked somehow with that deso- 
late look of houses when people have 
just moved out. Hastily, she pushed 
the picture into the desk drawer. 

“Because I feel that .’ Once 
again her pen faltered. What exactly 
did she feel? 

Three students rushed into room 


vears Was 





Miss Pettigrew is a teacher at McClen- 
aghan Highschool, Florence, South 
Carolina. 
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The Picture 


204, where Ella Jenkins, fresh out 
of college and pretty, filled her stu- 
dents with young dreams, romance, 
and a little mathematics. 

Miss Temple could remember 
when they used to seek her out. But 
not now. It wasn’t that students dis- 
liked her, Miss ‘Temple knew. It was 
just that youth feels it needs only 
youth, she told herself. And she was 
no longer young. 

“Because I feel that I am no longer 
needed here,” she wrote firmly. A 
person has to be needed, she decided. 

She would go into some other kind 
of work, she told herself. There was 
secretarial work. One of the teachers 
last year had gotten a bank job. She 
liked it much better than teaching, 
she said. Office work, tho, seemed so 
—well—lonely, with no children 
around, 

She looked at her watch—3:30. 
Time for Charles Creamer’s make-up 
examination. And Charles was, as 
usual, late. At the thought of 
Charles, irritation washed over her 
afresh. Charles had entered Eden 
High about mid-year. It had been 
hard for him. Sometime he must un- 
doubtedly have learned something 
about English grammar, but to date, 
Miss ‘Temple had not discovered it. 
Consequently, she had _ coached 
Charles an extra hour each week. 
From long experience she _ had 
learned not to expect gratitude—but 
he could at least be considerate, she 
fumed. 

Charles, when he came 10 minutes 
later, offered no apologies. “Gosh!” 
he said, unwinding his awkwardness 
onto the front desk. “I been cram- 
ming. Hope I pass.” 

“You'd better,” said Miss Temple, 
“after our after-school sessions.” 

“Yeah,” said Charles, without en- 
thusiasm. 

“Well, here it is,” said Miss 
Temple, handing him the sheet of 
questions. 

For a long while, then, there was 
no sound in the room except for the 
scratching of Charles’ pen. 

“Gee,” said Charles, out of the 


silence. “You took down the pic- 
ture.” 


EDNA PETTIGREW 


“Yes,” said Miss Temple. 

“You know,” confided Charles, “I 
sort of went for that picture. That 
beat-up soldier in the front sort of 
made you feel that no matter what 
happens you got to be brave enough 
to keep going till you see it thru. 
Yeah, I really went for that picture.” 

“Yes,”’ said Miss Temple softly, “‘I 
always—went for it, too, Charles.” 

“Well, I'm thru,” said Charles, 
handing her his paper. He hesitated. 
“Miss Temple—” 

“Yes, Charles?” 

“T hope I pass.’” And he was gone. 

For a minute, Miss Temple had 
thought he might add an off-hand 
“thank you” for everything. She sank 
down in the front desk. “Goodbye, 
Charles,” she whispered. “And Mil- 
lie, and John...” Suddenly her head 
was on the desk and she was sobbing. 

It must have been 10 minutes 
later when she roused herself. Feel- 
ing somewhat better, she began to 
grade Charles’ paper, automatically 
poising her red pencil. 

But this is good, she discovered, 
turning pages—very good. Almost a 
perfect paper! Not until she reached 
the last answer at the bottom of the 
page did she see the note. 


Dear Miss Temple: 

Iam not much at talking but I wanted 
you to know that I consider you my very 
best friend. When I came here, I was so 
homesick and scared that I would have 
died if it had not been for you. Thank 
you, and I hope you won’t mind if I 
think of you like my mother, as she is 
dead. I shall always (spelled 
thanks to you) love you. 

Charles Creamer 


right, 


Miss Temple straightened; sud- 
denly she was not tired any more. 
She opened the desk drawer. ‘““There’s 
a lot of fight left in us yet, soldier,” 
she said, ‘““‘when we find we are need- 
ed.” 

And she felt almost as young as 
she had 20 years ago, as she proceed- 
ed to hang the picture high in the 
middle of the front wall, where the 
light fell just right. + 
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Teaching ABOUT Communism 


This article is based on a panel dis- 
cussion held at the annual meeting 
of the National Council for the So- 
cial Studies, an NEA department. 
Members of the panel were Chair- 
man Edwin R. Carr, associate profes- 
sor of education and economics, Unt- 
versity of Colorado, Boulder; Erling 
M. Hunt, professor of history and 
head of the Social-Science Depart- 
ment, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, New York; Hazel Phil- 
lips, teacher, Argo Township High- 
school, Argo, Illinois; and James 
Burkhart, Division of Social Studies, 
Stephens College, Columbia, Mis- 
gourt, 


UNT: We should keep in mind 

that we are discussing ‘‘teach- 

ing about communism,” not “teach- 

ing communism.” I'd like to set up 

four propositions that we might use 
as guideposts in our discussion: 

[1] Democracy is strong enough to 
withstand comparison with commu- 
nism. It is strong enough in its the- 
ory and idealism; in its machinery 
and accomplishments. 

[2] ‘Ihe American people are capa- 
ble of making comparisons and com- 
ing out with the right answer, if they 
have the facts. 

[3] Teaching about Soviet total- 
itarianism can go into upper elemen- 
tary and secondary schools as well as 
institutions of higher learning. It can 
be treated in terms of narrative and 
descriptive history. 

[4] Teaching about the theory of 
communism belongs in highschools 
and colleges. Some of it is advanced 
for highschools, but for many indi- 
viduals that is the last chance to deal 
with it systematically and forthright- 
ly. 

Understanding of both commu- 
nism and democracy would be 
strengthened by these comparisons. 
You sometimes learn more thru com- 
parison than thru separate studies. 

MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: I agree with 
Dr. Hunt concerning teaching by 
contrasts, but I wonder whether in- 
stead of contrasting “democracy” 
with “communism,” we shouldn’t 
distinguish between the political as- 
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pects of democracy and dictatorship, 
and the economic aspects of capital- 
ism and communism. 

Hunt: We need to differentiate 
between two concepts of communism 
—the idealistic theory, on the one 
hand, and the actual political system 
in the USSR, on the other: 

[1] The idealistic theory, which 
appeals to theorists who do not con- 
sider its practicality or impractical- 
ity; to idealists who forget that com- 
munism has no monopoly on ideals; 
and especially to down-trodden peo- 
ple who accept gladly any promise 
for improvement in this world or in 
the world to come. 

[2] The concept of a political sys- 
tem as practiced in the USSR. This 
has taken the name and prostituted 
the idealism of communism to pro- 


Who ever knew truth put to the 
worse in a free and open encoun- 
ter? 


—John Milton 


mote and maintain a form of brutal 
totalitarianism that is a travesty of 
communistic ideals. It builds on 
hopes that it has not fulfilled and, in 
terms of machinery so far set up, is 
not likely to fulfil. It has set up a 
tyrannical regime which discourages 


religious worship, undermines fam- 
ily life, destroys expression of indi- 
vidual personalities, and tramples 
human rights—all in the name olf 
equality and freedom. It makes slaves 
of humanbeings. 

Puituips: The existence of these 
two concepts of communism confuses 
our students. When they examine the 
principles of communism, they find 
some of them comparable to some ol 
the principles of democracy—the 
rights of the common man, the 
equality of men and women. 

They therefore need to know also 
that some of the basic assumptions of 
communism as outlined by Karl 
Marx are incompatible with demo- 
cratic principles: the inevitability of 
a class struggle between “working 
people” and “capitalists”; the neces- 
sity of a revolution to overthrow the 
capitalist class; the need for a tem- 
porary dictatorship of the proletariat 
as a means of achieving a classless 
society. 

Students need also to recognize 
two additional facts if they are to un- 
derstand the activities of communist 
Russia—that communism is a world- 
wide force, with Russia its master, 
and that the American communist 
gets his orders from the Kremlin. 
Knowledge of such facts may help 
students to see for themselves the 








From the NEA Platform 


As a measure of defense against our most potent threat, our 
American schools should teach about communism and all forms of 
totalitarianism, including the principles and practices of the Soviet 
Union and the Communist Party in the United States. Teaching 
about communism does not mean advocacy of communism. Such 
advocacy should not be permitted in American schools. At the same 
time, the National Education Association condemns the careless, 
incorrect, and unjust use of such words as “Red” and “Communist” 
to attack teachers and other persons who in point of fact are not 
communists, but who merely have views different from those of 


their ‘accusers. 


Members of the Communist Party should not be employed in our 
schools. Communist organizations and communist-front organiza- 
tions should be required by law to register with the Attorney- 


General of the United States. 
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American Legion Resolution 


Whereas, in order to defend ourselves more effectively against 
the communist threat, our American schools should give instruction 
on Russian communism, the American communists in the United 
States, and other totalitarian forms of government, while at the 
same time giving proper appraisal and emphasis to the great ad- 
vantages of our form of government and our industrial system; and 

Whereas, it is the mistaken belief and understanding of many 
of our citizens that teaching about communism means support and 
acceptance of its destructive concepts; and 


Whereas, as a result of such unsound thinking many of our 
citizens subject teachers to such epithets as “Red,” “Pink,” or 
“Communist” when in truth and in fact they are anti-communistic 


and pro-American; and 


Therefore be it resolved, by The American Legion in Convention 
assembled in Miami, Florida, October 15, 16, 17, and 18, 1951, that 
we do urge it upon our membership to support the teaching profes- 
sion in its efforts to demonstrate the dangers of communism thru 
its study and thereby prepare our youth to know better how to meet 
and solve the dangerous problem of communism with its attendant 


perils. 


dangers and fallacies of communism. 
SURKHART: Let’s not just set up 
communism as a straw-man in our 
classes and then proceed to knock it 
over easily. Let’s not spoon-feed our 
young people, lest we do a real dis- 
service to the teaching of democratic 
ideas. Young people need to be pre- 
pared to answer communist propa- 
ganda and to work toward goals still 
to be achieved in our democracy. 
Thoughtful evaluation of democracy 
reveals its great superiority over Rus- 
sian communism-totalitarianism. 
Carr: When students compare 
communist propaganda material with 
great documents of democracy such 
as the Constitution and the writings 
of such apostles of freedom as Wash- 
ington, Lincoln, and Jefferson, they 
have new appreciation of the latter. 
MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: In our in- 
ternational-relations class, we are 
able to use such source materials as 
the Communist Manifesto. Our 
youngsters are accustomed to using 
and evaluating source materials. 
They emerge from their study more 
enlightened and informed, and firm- 
er believers in democracy. After a 
recent study, students presented a 
program before a community group 
and drew much praise for their grasp 
of the differences between the demo- 
cratic and communist way of life and 
for their faith in democracy. 
Carr: We should also distinguish 


500 


between our ideal of democracy and 
our practical realization of it, and 
suggest that there is room for 
provement of our own system. 
BurKHART: Yes. And that analysis 
should come from us rather than 
from communists. Sometimes we 
have allowed the Communist Party 
successfully to pretend to be the 


im- 


champion of the underdog, and to 
make political hay out of unsolved 
problems of American democracy. 

MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: If a teacher 
should happen to have youngsters in 
his highschool classes who come from 
pro-communist homes, they might 
make a big play about the overlaps 
between Christianity, democracy, and 
communism. How would you cope 
with a situation like that? 

Hunt: I would say: Start with di- 
rect, firsthand experiences—the eco- 
nomic and political facts with which 
your young people have grown up. 
Then go to vicarious experiences— 
to the long history of both ideals and 
growing practices of justice, citizen- 
ship, freedom, civil rights, and de- 
mocracy. Study the ideals of Judaism 
and Christianity, the citizenship of 
Greece and Rome, the struggle for 
freedom, for civil and human rights, 
and for equality in Britain, France, 
and the United States. And don’t for- 
get the contrasts—in ideals and tech- 
nics—of despotism thru the ages. 

MEMBER OF AUDIENCE: We think 
we have solved a similar problem. A 
few years ago, as a result of a well- 
planned communist cell in the area, 
several students came to school forti- 
fied with the maxims of the commu- 
nist regime. They went to work on 
their teachers and fellow students. 

We developed a program of vicar- 





We Must Not Forfeit Freedom 


A BAsic cause of the trouble in the 
world today is that people talk too 
much and think too little. I’m not ad- 
vocating that we become mutes because 
of fear of criticism. That is moral cow- 
ardice. And moral cowardice that keeps 
us from speaking our minds is as dan- 
gerous as irresponsible talk. 

I urge you to think well and deeply 
before you talk—but once you have 
made up your mind, don’t hesitate to 
speak it. As long as you speak your 
mind, dictators and demagogues will 
never take control of this country. 

The importance of individual think- 
ing to the preservation of our freedom 
cannot be overemphasized. To “think” 
is to exercise the faculty of judgment 
—to put our commonsense into action. 
When the German people defaulted 
their thinking to Hitler, they sur- 
rendered their freedom. When the Rus- 
sian people defaulted their thinking to 
Lenin and Stalin, they surrendered 
their freedom. 

Too few people in this country re- 
alize how many people here are de- 
faulting their thinking to demagogues; 


we are closer to surrendering freedom 
than most of us are willing to admit. 
When we accept the statements of dem- 
agogues because we are too lazy to 
think about them, and test them, we 
can blame only ourselves for subse- 
quent events. 

The articulate majority rules a de- 
mocracy. But the articulate majority 
does not always represent the real ma- 
jority. Quite often the minority by 
“thinking out loud” makes itself the 
practical majority. 

The most precious thing democracy 
gives us is freedom. We cannot escape 
the fact that ultimate responsibility for 
freedom is personal. Our freedoms to- 
day are in danger not because people 
are consciously trying to take them 
away but because we forget to use 
them. Freedom unexercised may _ be- 
come freedom forfeited. The preserva- 
tion of freedom is in the hands of the 
people themselves—not of the govern- 
ment. 

—MARGARET CHASE SMITH, United 
States Senator from Maine, speaking at 
Hood College, April 21, 1951. 
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ious experiences and planned ap- 
proaches of the type suggested by Dr. 
Hunt. Now, we've learned that these 
communist-inspired youth have been 
instructed not to broach their argu- 
ments in class. Why? Because other 
students are equipped to meet and 
answer communist statements. 

PuHiLuips: ‘There’s another phase of 
this whole question that I think 
young people should understand. In 
teaching about communism in the 
classroom, how can we help students 
to see that a time of tension such as 
this can lead to repression of expres- 
sions of differences? 

Carr: In other words, students 
need to have an awareness of what 
can happen when we have hysteria, 
witch hunting, and name calling. 

BuRKHART: This sort of thing can 
be approached by a look thru the 
long telescope of history. I bring it 
in as a part of the colonial period of 
American history. I introduce, for 
example, Cotton Mather’s account of 
his personal tussle with a_ witch. 
Well, naturally, students label Math- 
er a lunatic, an ignorant man. I show 
them that he was regarded as one of 
the most intelligent, cultured leaders 
of his time, but that did not prevent 
him from participating in the witch- 
hunting and persecution of those 
who dared to differ in ideas in 1692. 

From that we consider why it is 
that periodically we find these times 
of public frenzy: 1692; after the Rev- 
olutionary War; the Reconstruction 
Period; the 1920s. We discover these 
periods usually follow a war or other 
terrific conflict. They usually occur 
during times of great personal and 
group insecurity, 

In these periods, opposition ideas 
and viewpoints give way to ortho- 
doxy which tolerates no deviation. 
Dissenters and protesters who hold 
some unpopular view but who are 
strongly anti-communistic may be 
treated with scant respect, sometimes 
even persecuted as subversives. 

Carr: One of the most substantial 
pieces of writing on this question is 
Henry Steele Commager’s article, 
“Who Is Loyal to America?” It ap- 
peared in Harper’s about four years 
ago [September 1947]. 

Hunt: There’s another reason that 
goes along with that. As we teach 
about communism, and thus prove 
that democracy, in fact as in theory, 
thrives on freedom of thought, we 
strengthen the position of democ- 
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racy. For we see by contrast in Russia 
an effort to permit no study of com- 
peting systems, and to line up every- 
body behind the communist regime. 
And we see an effort to convince the 
rest of the world that this unanimity 
has been achieved. 

We are strengthened when we real- 
ize this inherent weakness in a total- 
itarian state. A totalitarian state 
must have success. And, except for a 
greater national economic strength, 
Russia is not achieving that. Who 
can say that her people are better off 
than under previous regimes? In 
Czechoslovakia and other Russian- 
dominated governments, there has 
been a deterioration of rights—hu- 
man, political, and civil. We do well 
to have our students consider these 
facts and to remember the fate of 
similar totalitarian states. 


PHILLIPS: Communism thrives on 
illiteracy, starvation, poverty, and is 
implemented by a military machine, 
regimentation, force. We should be 
sure our students understand this. It 
does not thrive where there is an 
opportunity for individual initiative 
and achievement. We should be sure 
our students understand this, too. 

Carr: We will not be able to do 
the things we've been talking about 
here unless our communities under- 
stand what we are doing and why. 
It is our responsibility to see that 
people in our local communities 
clearly understand that we are dedi- 
cated to the development of loval, in- 
telligent American citizens equipped 
to meet the issues and to defend de- 
mocracy because they understand its 
superiority over any other way of 
life. + 
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How To Teach About Communism 


THE enemy is communism. We 
should know the enemy, and we should 
know ourselves. This knowledge, like 
our military might, is an essential part 
of our defense program, a form of ar- 
mament we dare not neglect. 

What shall we teach about commu- 
nism? The truth, or as much of the 
truth as we can master. In seeking the 
truth, busy teachers should not over- 
look two pamphlets—Primer on Com- 
munism and How You Can Teach 
About Communism. Each is available 
from the Anti-Defamation League of 
B'nai B'rith, 212 Fifth Avenue, New 
York 10, New York, at 25¢ a copy. 

Primer on Communism is, as the 
title states, a first book, a convenient 
source of definitions and useful data 
about communism. The 74-page pam- 
phlet has two parts. Part I—“Commu- 
nism in the Free World’’—contains 
chapters dealing with “The Commu- 
nist Program,” ““The Communist Move- 
ment,” “Communist Strategy,” and 
“The Zigzags in Communist Strategy.” 
Part II—‘“The Soviet World’”’—contains 
chapters on “The Soviet Empire,” 
“The Totalitarian Nature of the Soviet 
World,” and “Economy and Labor in 
the Soviet World.” Reading sugges- 
tions follow each chapter. 

The 112 questions within this over- 
all framework include “What Is Com- 
munism?” “What Is Dialectical Mate- 
rialism?” “How Is the Soviet Empire 
Controlled?” “What Is Titoism?” and 
“Can a Worker Choose His Place of 
Work in the Soviet World?” The an- 
swers are clear and concise. 

How You Can Teach About Com- 
munism is a 48-page pamphlet pre- 
pared by two experienced teachers— 
Ryland W. Crary and Gerald L. Stei- 
bel. The pamphlet has five parts—“An 
Analysis of Communism: The Twin 


Roots”; “Communist Propaganda and 
Party Lines”; “Five Questions for Com- 
munists”’; ‘“‘Democracy’s Challenge”; 


and “Suggested Activities.” 

A careful glance at these divisions 
reveals the authors’ conception of the 
job we should be doing in our social- 
studies classrooms. The authors start 
with an analysis of “the enemy.” 
They conclude with a review of the 
ideas, or values, of the free world. 

For “it is not enough,” they write 
in the introduction, “for the teacher 
to know the facts about communism, to 
know about what he is against. He 
must know what he is for, and be able 
to state his knowledge with eloquence 
and conviction. He must be helped to 
appreciate and understand the demo- 
cratic tradition, to know what is meant 
by free intelligence, free inquiry, free 
dissent, free choice—all of which are 
rooted out under communism. Com- 
munism has to be met and defeated on 
whatever ground it seeks to occupy.” 

Those who use this pamphlet as a 
guide will be cutting thru ignorance 
and apathy with a two-edged sword. 
And make no mistake about it: the 
edges of the sword are honed to razor- 
sharpness. Take, for instance, the chap- 
ter on communist propaganda. The 
authors look first at “What the Com- 
munists Say.” Then they give “Our 
Answer.” No one can miss the point. 
Or take the chapter built around “Five 
Questions for Communists.” Here we 
have first the “Question” and then 


“The Evidence.” The record as here 
revealed is devastating. 
Know your enemy. Know yourself. 


This is our surest method of defense, 
our safest guide along the road to 
larger freedom. 

—LEWIS PAUL TODD in 
tion, February 1952. 
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HE teaching pro- 
fession faces a 
crisis in the com- 
ing decade. It 
will 


need thou- 


sands of new 
teachers to re- 
place those who 
will and 
addi- 
tion, it will need thousands more to 


mcet 


retire 

resign. In 
increased first. 
level, and later, the 
level; provide expanded 
services; replace teachers of substand- 
ard preparation; and make possible 
a smaller 


enrolments at, 
the elementary 


secondary 


class size. 


Selective Recruitment 


Parents and teachers are beginning 
to realize their personal responsi- 
bility for helping to meet this need 
by encouraging young people to be- 
come teachers. Many are using the 
Future ‘Teachers of America program 
to develop student interest in schools 
and in teaching as a profession. Thru 
this program they now reach 35,000 
highschool 1200 FTA 
clubs, and 23,000 college and univer- 
sity students in 470 FTA chapters. 

the FIA pro- 
vides an action program thru which 
we can increase the number of young 
people who will enter teacher train- 
ing. If effectively used, the club will 
serve to guide toward the teaching 
prolession only those students who in 
aptitude, personality, and character 
offer the best promise of becoming 
worthy teachers. 


students in 


highschool club 


FTA college chapters are aiding 
in selective recruitment, too. Many 
of them have created dynamic rela- 
tionships between highschools and 
the college on the one hand, and be- 
tween the college, state education 
department, state education associa- 
tion, and NEA on the other. 


A Highschool Club 


In Wyoming, Cheyenne High- 
school’s Karl Winchell FTA club 


[named for the Wyoming Education 
Association executive secretary] has 
published a Bulletin of Future 
Teacher Activities. The booklet was 
sent to all Wyoming highschools to 
arouse interest in a statewide FTA 
program as a method of selective re- 
cruitment. 
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SELECTIVE RECRUITMENT THRU 


Future Teachers 
of America 


During the past year the Karl Win- 
chell club presented three radio pro- 
grams: a United Nations Day broad- 
cast, a choral reading and explana- 
tion of the Preamble to the Consti- 
tution, and a tribute to Horace 
Mann. The members prepared Amer- 
ican Education Week posters which 
featured photographs of students ob- 
serving and assisting in teaching 
situations. ‘They also conducted a 
study of the teaching field. 

The WEA and the Chevenne Class- 
room ‘Teachers Association strongly 
support the Karl Winchell club. The 
classroom teachers help to finance 
the club’s professional projects. 


{ University Chapter 
Bob Jones University Chapter, 
Greenville, South Carolina, has won 
this year’s award as National Banner 
Chapter of FTA. ‘The NEA confers 
the honor annually for outstanding 
service, high professional attitudes, 
and superior programs. The chap- 
ter’s 200 members are associate mem- 
bers of the South Carolina Educa- 
tion Association and the NEA. ‘The 
current Who's Who in American 
Universities and Colleges lists 14 stu- 
dents who are members of this FTA 
chapter. 

To make its influence count, the 
chapter produces a bimonthly radio 
program — “Foundations of  Free- 
dom.” Broadcasts have included an 
account of the development of pub- 
lic education; a report of the im- 
portance of teaching and the qualifi- 
cations needed by a member of the 
profession; and dramatizations of 
“The Little Genius” and “The 
Tenth Generation,’’ 15-minute 
scripts published by the NEA Press 
and Radio Division. [Single copies 





Write to Wilda Freebern Faust, 
national FTA secretary, NEA 
headquarters, for FTA chapter 
or club information. 


of these scripts are available free 
from the NEA.] 
A Statewide FTA Program 
West Virginia, 
state for 


the banner FTA 
1951-52, has a strong FTA 
chapter in each of the state’s teach- 
er-education institutions. Thru FTA 
the students are associate 
members of the West Virginia Edu- 
cation Association and the NEA. 

‘The most important project of the 
state’s FTA chapters is to lead stu- 
dents to explore the career possibili- 
ties of teaching. This year college 
chapters and highschool clubs have 
participated in eight regional FTA 
conferences designed to encourage 
highschools to establish FTA clubs. 

The regional conferences were 
guided by Corma Mowrey, former 
president of the NEA and now di- 
rector of professional services for the 
West Virginia Education  <Associa- 
tion. They were aided by the West 
Virginia Classroom ‘Teachers Asso- 
ciation, which annually budgets 
$1000 for the state FTA program. 

In March 1952, the state education 
association sponsored a_ statewide 
meeting for the purpose of formulat- 
ing a state FTA association. Thru 
this organization FTA members will 
work with teachers and other citizens 
for the improvement of teaching con- 
ditions. 


college 


Expanding Opportunity 


FT A stands today on the threshold 
of greatness. It can meet the chal- 
lenge of a teacher shortage—if [1} 
each state association joins with the 
NEA in helping youth to plan a 
statewide FTA program for colleges 
and highschools; if [2] each local as- 
sociation undertakes to build strong 
college chapters and _ highschool 
clubs; and if [3] each chapter works 
with highschools, colleges, and edu- 
cation associations to create a dy- 
namic statewide FTA program. # 
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Jie Detroit Convention 


The ninetieth annual convention of the NEA will be held in Detroit, Michigan, June 29 - July 4. 


RESIDENT J. Cloyd Miller an- 
nounces that the general theme 


of the NEA Detroit convention, 
June 29-July 4, will be “Fundamen- 
tals for Today’s Education.” 

Opening the convention will be a 
vesper service on Sunday evening, 
June 29, followed by meetings of 
NEA departments on Monday, June 
30. President Miller will speak at the 
first general session that evening. 

Other prominent speakers will in- 
clude an outstanding lay leader on 
Wednesday evening, July 2; and 
Willard E. Givens, Executive Secre- 
tary of the NEA since January I, 
1935, on Friday evening, July 4. Dr. 
Givens, who will retire shortly after 
the convention, will review the ma- 
jor trends in education during the 
18 years he has served as Executive 
Secretary. 

A highlight of the Representative 
Assembly sessions will be a report 
regarding developments in the Cen- 
tennial Action Program. 

Classroom Teachers Night, Tues- 
day, July 1, will feature a banquet 
and a pageant on the history of 
education sponsored by the Mich- 
igan Education Association and its 
Department of Classroom ‘Teachers. 

Thursday evening will be Friend- 
ship Evening, when delegates will 
ereet candidates for office and visit 
the state headquarters. 

A large number of afternoon dis- 
cussion groups are being planned. A 
series of these meetings will be ad- 
dressed by various leaders in busi- 
ness, industry, agriculture, and citi- 
zens organizations. Groups dealing 
with the teaching of the Three Rs, 
which were so popular in San Fran- 
cisco, will be repeated. 

There will be a series of discus- 
sion groups or clinics on: 

[1] Teacher-welfare problems, such 
as salaries and salary scheduling, per- 
sonnel policies, welfare services of 
professional organizations, teacher 
load, and the effect of social security 
on retirement systems. 

[2] Problems of organization at the 
local, state, and national levels, in- 
cluding series of clinics for local as- 
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sociation officers in cities of various 
sizes. 

[3] Instructional problems, such as 
the implications of the findings of 
the Midcentury White House Confer- 
ence, trends in promotion practices, 
research on class size, audio-visual 
developments, secondary-school ath- 
letics, developments in the field of 
kindergarten-primary education, and 
conservation education. 

[4] Public relations dealing with 
the practical everyday problems that 
are being faced in carrying the mes- 
sage of the schools to the people in 
local and state situations. 

[5] Legislative problems in state 
and national governments, with the 
ever-recurring issue of financing the 
schools. 

In general, the afternoon discus- 
sion groups will be arranged so that 
a group will not meet more than two 
days. This will leave delegates free 
to go on a tour one afternoon or to 
attend another group on the third 
afternoon when the discussion groups 
are in session. Among the tours 
which will doubtless be popular are 
the Edison Institute, Greenfield Vil- 
lage, various factories, and schools in 






























the Detroit area which will be open. 

The local arrangements for the 
convention are being handled by 
a Michigan Education Association 
committee of which Mary Schulz of 
Detroit is the chairman. 

During the week preceding the 
NEA convention, the National Con- 
ference on Teacher Education will 
be sponsored, as in recent years, by 
the National Commission on ‘Teacher 
Education and Stand- 
ards. 


Professional 


A new type of preconvention con- 
ference which will overlap the 
Teacher Education Conference will 
be the Centennial Action Program 
Conference. Each of the state educa- 
tion associations is being asked to 
nominate from two to four represen- 
tatives to attend this conference. The 
purpose of this conference will be to 
develop plans by which the objec- 
tives of the Centennial Action Pro- 
gram may be achieved. 

The Classroom Teachers National 
Conference will be held at Michigan 


State Normal College, Ypsilanti, 


July 7-18. For information about 
departmental 
page 520. + 


other meetings, see 





LIGHTS! 
CAMERA! 
ACTION! 


MOVIE which describes educa- 
A tion in the local public schools— 
from kindergarten thru highschool 
eraduation—has been produced by 
the East Aurora Associa- 
tion of Aurora, Illinois. Members of 
the association handled all photog- 
raphy, scriptwriting, direction, and 
narration for the film. It is now avail- 
able for showing to local organiza- 


Teachers 


tions. 

Called East Aurora in Review, the 
10-minute, sound and color film has 
as its central theme a letter written 
by Superintendent of Schools John 
W. Gates. He answers parent requests 
for information about the schools, 
then and their facilities. 
Ihe letter explains the educational 
philosophy of East Aurora public 
schools. 


The 


methods, 


how the school 
helps children in six areas: funda- 
mental skills, health and safety, home 
and community, 
wise use of 
building. 


film shows 


vocational 
and 


choice, 
leisure, character- 

Superintendent Gates summed up 
the first benefits of the film this way: 
“This project has been well worth all 
the time, effort, and money put into 
it... simply because it has demon- 
strated how very well people on the 
East Side can work together.” An en- 
‘husiastic public response shows that 
the film will have other benefits, too. 

When the film is shown, parents 
and teachers watch eagerly as one 
classroom scene after another demon- 
strates how school functions. Many 
parents understand for the first time 
why and how their youngsters work 
with paints and easels, books and 
charts. They see how a child finds 





Mr. Dieterich is a senior at East High- 
school, Aurora, Illinois, and is associate 
editor of the school paper. His journal- 
ism adviser is Ralph E. Blackman. 
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himself naturally and easily learning 
to read. 

Modern school classes come alive 
for the first time for some adults. One 
sequence of scenes, for example, 
shows how arithmetic is made mean- 
ingful, and how it is taught at differ- 
ent grade levels. Others show how the 
elementary school helps the child to 
explore the world around him thru 


study of science, how geography con- 


TOM DIETERICH 





tributes to world understanding, and 
why creative writing is important 
and how it is encouraged. The film 
demonstrates how work in the funda- 
mentals is continued in highschool. 

School provisions for the health 
and safety of pupils are an important 
part of the film. Illustrated are such 
practices as testing for physical de- 
fects, the work of the safety patrols, 
and courses in driver training and 
first aid. 

Preparation for assuming responsi- 
bilities in home and community is 
still another important part of the 
education of East Aurora young peo- 
ple as shown in the film. The study 
of food, clothing, and other essentials 
of daily living is closely tied to real- 
ity. Courses in civics, economics, and 
history are designed to help students 
make intelligent decisions. Character 
development plays an important part 
in the school program. ‘Teaching re- 
spect for religion, the flag, and rights 
of others is illustrated in the 
film. 


also 


Experiences pertaining to future 
careers are illustrated by scenes of 
vocational courses and college pre- 
paratory work. Learning to use leis- 
ure time wisely is shown by extra- 
curriculum activities that are worthy 
in themselves and may promote vo- 


cational preparation, + 


A local association produces 


a movie that interprets its schools. 


. 


AURORA (ILLINOIS) BEACON-NEWS PHOTO 





Movie-producing teachers get set for their world premiere. 
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Science Action Program 


A FIVE-PRONGED action program has 
been developed by the National Science 
Teachers Association, an NEA depart- 
ment, to help meet the present critical 
shortage of scientists for research, engi- 
neering, teaching, and technology. 

Formally adopted by the NSTA Ex- 
ecutive Committee, the program is al- 
ready being activated. Brief descrip- 
tions of the five lines of action set up 
under the program follow. 

[1] Sctence - student accomplishment 
awards. To encourage wide use of in- 
dividual and small group experiments 
and projects at junior and senior high- 
school levels. To stimulate early and 
lasting interest on the part of students 
in science and to provide recognition 
awards for their accomplishments. 

[2] Science - teacher recognition 
awards. To recognize by suitable means 
the contributions of outstanding teach- 
ers of science at precollege levels. To 
encourage effective science teachers to 
remain in teaching. To develop chan- 
nels for spreading good 
“know-how” of 
teachers. 


ideas and 
outstanding science 


[3] Research in science teaching. Ex- 
ample projects: to develop tests and 
other means for the early identification 
of students with high potential for suc- 
cess in science; to determine positive 
ways to aid students with high poten- 
tial to reach high performance; to learn 
why enrolment in highschool physics 
and related mathematics is falling off; 
to produce materials that will strength- 
en teaching in critical science areas. 

[4] Institutes and workshops for sci- 
ence teachers. To develop special study 
opportunities for science teachers. To 
help science teachers discover by first- 
hand experience what science, engi- 
neering, and technician work is like. 
To come to close grips in small work- 
ing groups with instruction problems 
in science at all pre-college levels. 

[5] Future Scientists of America. To 
undertake for future scientists, engi- 
neers, science teachers, and technicians 
the good being done for future farmers, 
future business leaders, and others. To 
channel to science students career in- 
formation in science classes and in 
local, state, or regional conferences. 

Planning for action along these lines 
has already involved consultation with 
representatives of professional scientific 
and engineering societies, of education 
organizations, of foundations interested 
in science and engineering, and of busi- 
ness and industrial organizations in the 
fields of science. Geared to the highest 
levels of cooperative effort, the pro- 
gram promises to receive wide support. 

—ROBERT H. CARLETON, executive sec- 
retary of NSTA. 
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Selling to Associates 


SUPERINTENDENT of schools 
has requested an opinion as to 
whether a teacher who solicits and 
sells a commercial product for per- 
sonal profit to other teachers in the 
school system during the school year 
is acting in violation of Section 1, 
Article III, of the NEA Code of 
Ethics, which provides that: 

“Each member of the teaching pro- 
fession should dignify his calling on 
all occasions and should uphold the 
importance of his services to society. 
On the other hand, he should not in- 
dulge in personal exploitation.” 

The Ethics Committee believes it 
would be generally agreed that in 
many communities thruout the coun- 
try salaries paid to public-school. pro- 
fessional personnel are insufficient 
for the maintenance of an adequate 
standard of living. Some _public- 
school administrators and classroom 
teachers have found it necessary to 
engage in supplementary nonteach- 
ing work during the school year in 
order to remain in the profession. 
There would probably not be com- 
plete agreement as to what activities 
of this character, if any, are appro- 
priate or ethical. Because of the 
many and varied situations which 
confront individual teachers, ways 
and means of augmenting income 
cannot be specifically classified as ac- 
ceptable or unacceptable at this time. 
It is fundamental, of course, that no 
activity should be undertaken which 
renders one ineffective as a teacher. 
In a few instances, questions of pro- 
priety and good taste have been 
raised either as to the nature of an 
activity or the manner in which it 
has been conducted. In any event, a 
teacher who finds it necessary to sup- 
plement his teaching salary has a 
professional obligation to select only 
such means as will not adversely af- 
fect the standing of the profession in 
the public mind. 

On the over-all question presented 
by the superintendent of schools, it 
is the opinion of the committee that 
the solicitation and sale of commer- 
cial products to professional associ- 
ates does not, in and of itself, violate 
Section 1 of Article III quoted above. 

An endeavor has been made to se- 


OPINION NUMBER THREE 
What is the . 


ETHICAL 


thing to do? 


In arriving at these opinions, the 
NEA Committee on Professional Ethics 
has the benefit of legal counsel. Cases 
cited are actual ones, but neither the 
names of those requesting the opinions 
nor the school systems involved will be 
revealed. 


If there is any practice about the 
ethical implications of which you are 
uncertain, the committee invites you 
to submit a complete statement of the 
material facts. 


cure a sampling of professional opin- 
ion on certain aspects of this ques- 
tion. The committee believes that 
the profession as a whole looks with 
disfavor on solicitation or sale dur- 
ing school hours and on school prop- 
erty; also, that it is improper to solic- 
it and sell to those toward whom one 
stands in a supervisory relationship. 

However, there are differences olf 
opinion as to the propriety of solicit- 
ing or selling to professional associ- 
ates after school hours and off school 
property. One view is that after 
school hours a teacher’s time is his 
own, and he may engage in any ac- 
tivity not detrimental to his profes- 
sional responsibilities. Another view 
is that any solicitation or sale may 
open the door to direct or indirect 
pressure on professional associates 
and in some instances carry an im- 
plied threat. 

A further consideration relates to 
solicitation as distinguished from 
Thus, it might be proper to 
sell to one’s associates if the prospec- 
tive purchaser took the initiative, 
whereas it might be improper if the 
initiative were taken by the seller. 

Clarification as to what methods 
and means may properly be em- 
ployed to augment an inadequate 
teaching income will doubtless de- 
velop as the detailed facts and cir- 
cumstances of specific cases are pre- 


sale. 


sented to the committee for opinion. 
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OUTSTANDING Cducational Escahs OF 1951 


Tr list of the outstanding educational 
books of 1951 was prepared by the staff 
of the Education Department of the Enoch 
Pratt Free Library in Baltimore. Members 
of the staff are: Julia Certain, head, Ceceile 
Richman, Ruth Cawein, Florence Rader- 
macher, and Carolyn W. Holman. 

The compilation is based upon the selec- 
tions of some 250 leading educators, to 
whom the library staff wishes to express its 


thanks 


which there was general agreement. Num- 


Annotations are given for titles on 


bers in brackets refer to publishers, which 
are listed at the end of the article. 


General 
Philosophy of Education. W. H. Kil- 


patrick. 465p. $4.75. [22] 

Fervently democratic, this philosophy 
based on the ideal of the good life and 
shaped by the 


discoveries of psychology 


holds that education must “free the whole 


personality of the learner for the fullest 
living.’ 
Education for a World Society (John 


Dewey Soc. llth yrbk). C. O. Arndt and 
Samuel Everett, eds. 273p. $3.50. [15] 

How 
munication, and education can help meet 
the imperative need for a world society is 
set forth in 12 vigorous, thought-provoking 
Cssays 

Liberal Education for Free Men. Thomas 
Woody. 296p. $4. [27] 

Education in the Humane Community. 
(John Dewey soc. pub.). J. K. Hart. 172p. 
$3. [15] 

Because the 


religion, trade, science, mass com- 


community as well as the 
school is important in the child’s total edu- 
cational development, the 
learn more effectively 


““ 


school must 
how to relate itself 
to other creative energies of the total com- 
munity of life.” 

Crisis and Hope in American Education. 
Robert Ulich. 235p. $3.75. [7] 

The School in American Culture. 
Inglis lecture, 1950). Margaret Mead. 
$1.50. [16] 


(The 
18p. 


\n eminent anthropologist concludes that 
today’s children must be guided by teachers 
who have themselves found the “emotional 
and intellectual attitudes” to meet the chal- 
lenge of a rapidly changing society. 

Planning for American Youth; An Edu- 
cational Program for Youth of Secondary- 
School Age. Rey. ed. Natl Assn of Secondary- 
School Principals. 63p. 50¢. [23] 

Moral and Spiritual Values in the Public 
Schools. NEA Educ. Policies 
100p. $1; quantity rates. [25] 

Ethical values, generally agreed upon, but 
accepted for various reasons, can and should 
be taught in partnership with the home, 
church, community, and 
communication, 

This Happened in Pasadena. David Hul- 
burd. 166p. $2.50. [22] 

A swiftly moving, documented account of 
the events which culminated in the dis- 


Commission. 


media of mass 
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missal of the superintendent of the Pasa- 
dena public schools. Citizens and educators 
alike must become aware of the forces de- 
scribed in this urgent and timely book. 

Readings in American Educational His- 
tory. E. W. Knight and C. L. Hall. 799p. $5. 
(6) 

\ sourcebook of carefully selected mate- 
rials, topically arranged and covering the 
whole range of American educational his- 
tory. 

The Attack Upon the American Secular 
School. V. T. Thayer. 257p. $3. [7] 


The Children We Teach 

Understanding Group Behavior of Boys 
and Girls. Ruth Cunningham and _ others. 
146p. $3.25. [10] 

Three teachers studying social interaction 
in their classrooms have brought together 
significant information on the importance 
of group relationships in children’s develop- 
ment and learning. Examples of use of this 
knowledge by teachers, children, and par- 
ents are cited. 

Guiding the Young Child, ed. by Helen 


Heffernan. California School Supervisors 
Assn. 338p. $4.25. [18] 
Teachers who guide five-year-olds_ will 


welcome this book for its detailed examples 
of good classroom practice and its sound 
understanding of children’s development. 
Also useful with parents. 

An Introduction to Child Study. 3d ed. 
Ruth Strang. 705p. $4.75. [22] 

Educating the Retarded Child. S. A. Kirk 
and G. O. Johnson 434p. $3. [20] 

A synthesis of materials diagnosing re- 
tardation, describing early and modern in- 
tegrated preschool to postschool programs 
as well as teaching procedures in  funda- 
mentals, practical arts, and social adjust- 
ment. 

The Gifted Child, ed. by Paul Witty. 
American Assn for Gifted Children. 338p. 
$4. [18] 

Specialists survey past and indicate future 
trends in identification and cultivation of 
capacities. They discuss educational and 
emotional needs, the qualities of the teach- 
ers, and the special administrative problems 
involved. 

A Healthy Personality for Every Child; 
A Digest of the Fact-Finding Report. Mid- 
century White House Conference on Chil- 
dren and Youth. 197p. $1. [17] 

An analysis of the healthy personality, its 
development and its shaping by environ- 
mental and congenital influences, forms the 
basis for an examination of the social in- 
stitutions which affect the child. 

Intelligence and Cultural Differences; A 
Study of Cultural Learning and Problem- 
Solving. Kenneth Eells and others. 388p. $5. 
(9) 

Results of standard tests indicate that the 
higher IQs of children from superior socio- 
economic backgrounds may be due to the 
character of the test items rather than to 


the intelligence of the children 

Educational Measurement. E. F. 
quist, ed. 819p. $6. [4] 

A comprehensive handbook by many spe 
cialists, to which those engaged in measure 
ment can go for authoritative information 
on all phases of their work. 
students. 

The Psychology of Adolescence; Behavior 
and Developmént. J. E. Horrocks. 6l4p. 
$4.50. [20] 

The synthesis of social, biological, and eco- 
nomic factors with the findings of psychol- 
ogy makes this book a rich source of helpful 
information to all work 
people. 

The Psychology of Adolescent Develop- 
ment. R. G. Kuhlen. 675p. $5. [15] 

Principles of Guidance and Pupil Per- 
sonnel Work. 4th ed. A. J. Jones. 630p. $4.75. 
[21] 

Mental Hygiene in Teaching. Fritz Redl 
and W. W. Wattenberg. 454p. $3.50. [14] 

Excellent introduction to the principles of 
mental health and their application to class- 
room situations. Numerous case studies give 
practical illustrations of technics for dealing 
with behavior problems. 

Student Personnel Work in College with 
Emphasis on Counseling and Group Ex- 
periences. C. G. Wrenn. 589p. $4.75. [30] 

Clear exposition of guidance and person- 
nel work as an integrating factor in stu- 
dents’ college experiences. Includes as well 
concrete examples of services and excellent 
chapters on group experiences by Ruth 
Strang. 


tested. 
Lind 


For advanced 


who with young 


Teachers and Teaching 

Principles of Teaching. Harold Spears. 
339p. $3. [28] 

An introduction to classroom teaching for 
use in training courses and for beginning 
teachers. Basic, practical, and sound infor- 
mation in a wellorganized, lively presenta- 
tion. 

Human Relations in Curriculum Change; 
Selected Readings with Especial Emphasis 
on Group Development. K. D. Benne and 
Bozidar Muntyan. 363p. $2.90. [12] 

Developing the Core Curriculum, R. C. 
Faunce and N. L. Bossing. 3llp. $5. [28] 

Historical, philosophical, and psychologi- 
cal bases, with practical helps in developing 
and administering a core curriculum de- 
signed to enable pupils to adjust to a rapidly 
changing world. 

Evaluation and the Elementary Curricu- 
lum. H. G. Shane and E. T. McSwain. 477p. 
$3.90. [19] 

Designed to clarify thinking on educa- 
tional values, to establish procedures for 
determining what goals have been achieved, 
and to stimulate community thought and 
discussion on desirable practices in elemen- 
tary schools. 

Intergroup Relations in Teacher Educa- 
tion [College study in intergroup relations, 

[Continued on page 308| 
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PARTICIPATION IN... 


INSTITUTES AND CONFERENCES 
CONVENTIONS AND ASSEMBLIES 
FUTURE TEACHERS OF AMERICA 
SPECIAL WORKSHOPS 

FIELD SERVICE 

ZONE SCHOOLS 

EDUCATIONAL TRAVEL 





Designed for your bulletinboard, this poster is a reproduc- A set of the 22 x 29 inch charts, called “The NEA at Work,” 
tion of one of the 16 large colored charts prepared by can be obtained by local leaders from their state education 
the NEA to help state and local leaders interpret the NEA. association or NEA state director. 
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[Continued from page 306| 
v.2]. I \. Cook 27 1p $3.75. [4] 

Graduate Study in Education; 50th yrbk. 
pt. 1. Natl Soc, for the Study of Educ. 369p. 
$3.50; $2.75 pa. [9] 

Deals both theoretically and practically 
The 


first part discusses and evaluates basic con- 


with graduate programs in the field. 


cepts; part two describes programs at a 


number of institutions. including a sum- 
mary of reports from 85 colleges and uni- 


versities. 


{dministering Schools 


‘ 
School 
Moehlman 


Administration. 2d ed i 
5l4p. $5. [20] 
“Instruction is the supreme purpose of 
the schools,” and the chief function of ad 
ministrators is to help teachers give better 
instruction. The book considers technics of 
administration and current social and finan- 
cial problems which the schools face. 
Elementary School Administration and 


Supervision. W. S. Elsbree and H. J. Mc- 


Nally. 457p. $4.50. [3] 
American High School Administration; 
Policy and Practice. Will French; J. D. 


Hull; and B. L. Dodds. 625p. $5. [29] 

Chis textbook treats realistically the prob- 
lems of and administration, 
including such practical matters as schedule 
making, discipline, program development, 
records, and special services. 

Public School Finance; Its Background, 
Structure and Operation. 2d ed. P. R. Mort 
and W. ¢ 


Detailed uptodate coverage of budgetary 


Suagestions for Your 
Summer Fy cading 


May 


The Attack Upon the American Secu- 
lar School by V. T. Thayer. An ap- 
praisal of public policy concerning the 
teaching of religion in the public schools. 
1951. 257p. $3. Beacon Press, 25 Beacon 
St., Boston 8. 


organization 


. Reusser. 639p. 56. [21] 





June 


The Sea Around Us by Rachel L. Car- 
son. The mysteries of the sea, its long 
history, and its importance to man de- 
scribed in a way laymen can understand. 


1951. 230p. $3.50. Oxford University 
Press, 114 5th Ave., New York 11. 
July 


The President’s Lady by Irving Stone. 
Novel based on the life of Rachel and 
\ndrew Jackson. 1951. 338p. $3.50. Dou- 
bleday and Co., 575 Madison Ave., New 
\ ork ror 


August 


Thomas Jefferson, Scientist by Edwin 
I’. Martin. jefferson in the role he liked 
best, the scientist. 1952. 289p. $4. Henry 
Schuman, Inc., 20 East 70th St., New 
York 21. 
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procedures and of current state and federal 
fiscal policy is a part of this extensive re- 
vision of a standard work. 

School Planning; the Architectural Rec- 
ord of a Decade. Kenneth Reid, comp. 456p. 
$8. [11] 


Teaching Special Subjects 
Elementary-School Science and How To 
Teach It. G. O. Blough and A. J. Huggett. 
532p. $5.25. [12] 
Presents in nontechnical language the 
subjectmatter of the elementary 
school and shows how to present it in the 


science 


classroom without elaborate apparatus. 

The Teaching of Arithmetic; 50th yrbk., 
pt.2. Natl Soc. for the Study of Educ. 302p. 
$3.50; $2.75 pa. [9] 

The Teaching of Spelling. J. A. 
gerald. 2383p. $2.50. [8] 

We Teach English. L. L. 
$2.75. [14] 

Teachers discouraged by daily routine will 


Fitz- 


LaBrant. 342p. 


be challenged to reexamine traditional aims 
and methods after LaBrant’s 
stimulating discussion on developing an 
English course to meet the needs of the 
presentday highschool student. 

The Language Arts in the Elementary 
School. R. G. Strickland. 370p. $3.75. [18] 

Psychology and Teaching of Reading. 2d 
ed. E. W. Dolch. 513p. $3. [13] 

Growing into Reading; How Readiness 
for Reading Develops at Home and at 
School. Marion Monroe. 274p. $2.80. [31] 

Teaching Secondary English. J. J. De- 
Boer; W. V. Kaulfers; and H. R. Miller. 
127p. $4. [21] 

A competent 


reading Dr. 


discussion of the English 
program. Explains theories and gives ex- 
amples of procedures for teaching reading, 
spoken and written communication, and 
remedial work. Excellent section on 
media. A real help to teachers. 

The Teaching of Contemporary Affairs, 
ed. by J. C. Payne (2Ist yrbk.) . Nath Coun- 
cil for the Social Studies. 233p. $3; $2.50 pa. 
[24] 

The Artist in Each of Us. Florence Cane. 
370p. $6.50. [32] 

Development of Vocational 
L. S. Hawkins: C. A. 
Wright. 656p. 57.25. [5] 


mass 


Education. 
and Jj. C. 


Prosser; 


Health and Physical Education 


Developing Democratic Human Relations 
thru Health Education, Physical Education 
and Recreation (Ist yrbk.). American Assn 
for Health, Physical Educ. and Recreation. 
562p. $4.25. [1] 

Emphasizes fostering of democratic atti- 
tudes by means of programs of activities 
thruout childhood, adolescence, and adult 
life. Discusses philosophy of such activities, 
methods, and evaluation. 

Group Process in Physical Education. 
H. C. Kozman, ed. 418p. $4.50. [15] 

Various technics of group dynamics ap- 
plied to physical education to achieve the 
democratic ideal of individual development 
thru the social greup. 

Health Observation of School Children. 
G. M. Wheatley and G. T. Hallock. 49Ip. 
$4.75. [21] 

Comprehensive discussion of the physiol- 
ogy and psychology of the growing child, 
and basic information on the what, why, 
and how of observing school children and 





recognizing deviations from the normal. 
Physical Education; A Textbook of Prin- 
ciples for Professional Students. Delbert 
Oberteuffer. 374p. $3.50. [15] 
Physical education, regarded as a medium 
of social and personal, as well as physical 


development, “rests on two foundations; 
man and society. The program... must 
contribute to both.” 

Health in Schools. Rev. ed. (of 1942 


yrbk.). American Assn of School Adminis 
trators. 477p. $4. [2] 





List of Publishers 


[1] American Assn for Health, Physical Edu 
cation and Recreation, 1201 16th St. N.W., 
Washington 6, D.C. 

[2] American Assn of School Administrators, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

[3] American Book Co., 88 Lexington. Ave., 
NYC 16. 

[4] American 
Massachusetts 
D.C. 

[5] American Technical Society, 850 E. 58th 
St., Chicago 37. 

[6] Appleton-Century-Crofts, 35 W. 32d St., 
NYC 1. 

|7| Beacon Press, 25 Beacon St., Boston 8. 
[8] Bruce Publishing Co., 400 N. Broadway, 
Milwaukee |, Wis. 

[9] Univ. of Chicago Press, 5750 Ellis Ave., 
Chicago 37. 

{10} Columbia Univ. Teachers College, Bu- 
reau of Publications, 525 W. 120th St., 


Council on 
Ave. N.W., 


1785 
Washington 6, 


Education, 





NYC 27. 
[11] F. W. Dodge Corp., 119 W. 40th St., 
NYC 18. 


[12] Dryden Press, 103 Park Ave., NYC. 
[13] Garrard Press, 119-123 W. Park Ave., 
Champaign, II. 





[14] Harcourt, Brace & Co., 583 Madison 
Ave., NYC 17. 

[15] Harper & Brothers, 49 E. 33rd St., 
NYC 16. 


[16] Harvard Univ. Press, 38 Quincy St., 
Cambridge 58, Mass. 

[17] Health Publications Institute, Raleigh, 
N.C. 

[18] D. C. Heath & Co., 285 Columbus Ave., 
Boston 16. 

[19] Henry Holt & Co., 257 4th Ave., NYC 
10. 

[20] Houghton, Mifflin Co., 2 Park St., Bos- 
ton. 

[21] McGraw-Hill Book Co., 330 W. 42nd 
St., NYC 18. 

[22] Macmillan Co., 60 5th Ave.. NYC 11. 
[23] Natl Assn of Secondary-School Princi- 
pals, 1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
{24] Natl Council for the Social Studies, 
1201 16th St. N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 
[25] Natl Education Assn, 1201 16th St. 
N.W., Washington 6, D.C. 

[26] Pantheon Books, Inc., 33 Avenue of the 
Americas, NYC 14. 

[27] Univ. of Pennsylvania Press, 3436 Wal- 
nut St., Philadelphia 4, Pa. 

[28] Prentice-Hall, Inc., 70 5th Ave., NYC 11. 
[29] Rinehart & Co., Inc., 232 Madison Ave., 
NYC 16. 

[30] Ronald Press, 15 E. 26th St., NYC 10. 
[31] Scott, Foresman & Co., 433 E. Erie St., 
Chicago 11. 
[32] Silver, 
NYC 3. 


Burdett Co., Everett Bldg., 
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Earn ‘100 a week or 


You can be $1,000 ahead when school reopens, 
by doing this pleasant, dignified work. Thousands 
of teachers just like you have discovered how 
profitable, how inspiring it is to represent The 
World Book Encyclopedia in their local areas. 


They tell us it’s a grand feeling to be money 
ahead by fall—especially when the work is so 
satisfying and worth-while! Many of them con- 
tinue with us on a part-time basis throughout 
the year. 





To make every week of the sum- 
mer count—for you and for us—we 
are planning this summer’s train- 
ing classes now. Applications will 
be considered in the order received, 
till our teacher quota is filled. 
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“Thinking about 


summer plans? 


more this summer! 


We give you free training, and help you in every 
way possible. You cannot do this work our way 
and fail! Some of our highest-paid representatives 
have been drawn from the ranks of teachers! 


Send the coupon today to see how You can sup- 
plement your summer income this pleasant, prof- 
itable way. 
FreLtp ENTERPRISES, INc., Educational Division 
(A Marshall Field-owned organization) 
35 East Wacker Drive, Chicago 1, Illinois 


Mr. George M. Hayes 
World Book, P. O. Box 5968, Chicago 80, Ill. 


Please send me details of World Book’s Teacher-Plan, show 


ing how I can earn $1,000 or more this summer. 


NAME 


ADDRESS 


CITY... ; ZONE STATE 











* 
Teachers Report Subjects in 
which Nutrition 7s Included 


n HIGH Schools 


Per cent of High Schools that include 
nutrition in various courses 


10 20 


~ 
s 
- 
Ss 
o 
oa 
> 





Biolegy 


Home Economics, Homemaking 


Health, Hygiene 


Foods, Nutrition 


Science, General Science 


Physical Education 


Home Nursing and Child Care 


Chemistry 


Physielegy 


Social Studies, Economics, 
History, Seciolegy 


Heme and Family Life 


All ether 


Write for your FREE copy of the 





*From Elmo Roper survey of per- 
sonal interviews conducted with 
teachers in 100 different cities 
and towns over the country. 


research survey titled, “A Study 


of the Teaching of Nutrition in the Public Schools.” As a service to 
educators the Cereal Institute has prepared an informative 48-page 
chart study of this survey. The Cereal Institute will be pleased to send 
you a free copy upon written request. 


CEREAL INSTITUTE, tnc. 


135 South La Salle Street, Chicago 3, 


Illinois 


A RESEARCH AND EDUCATIONAL ENDEAVOR DEVOTED TO THE BETTERMENT OF NATIONAL NUTRITION 


STUDY SPANISH IN MEXICO 
The Interamerican School 


Saltillo, Coahuila 
(9th term, July 7-August 16) 


Three hovrs daily with INDIVIDUAL MEXICAN 
TUTORS plus classes in all phases of Spanish and 
Mexican culture, beginning, intermediate, advanced. 
Live in private homes. M.A. Degree. G.I. ap- 
proved. Part of Mexican Department of University 
Studies. Reasonable expense. Minimum worry 
about living in Mexico. Beautiful campus. 


For bulletin write: 


DONALD N. CUSTER 
Box 413, Salida, Colo. 


BURKE-BUIL 


Unmatched Safety, 


PLAYGROUND 
EQUIPMENT 
It takes performance 


to build reputation! 
Planning assistance 
FREE. For complete cat- 
alog write Dept. O 


Fond du Lac, We. 


Durability and Low 
Maintenance Costs 
J. E. BURKE CO., 


Factory Branch, New Brunswick, N. 





310 


The University of Hawaii offers a full 
curriculum of graduate and under- 
graduate credit courses for the six 
weeks’ summer session beginning June 
24, all conducted by distinguished edu- 
cators, both visiting and _ resident. 
Living quarters on campus, 15 minutes 
from Waikiki Beach surfing, swim- 
ming, sunning. Have an unforgettable 
summer in Hawaii. Write for our 
booklet. 


UNIVERSITY OF HAWAII 


Honolulu, Hawaii 





TEACHING — THE HONORED PROFESSION 


> Thorough teacher training combined with gen- 

eral college education. B.E. and M.E. degrees. 
Prepare for rewarding career in teaching Nurs- 
ery School, Kindergarten, Primary and Upper 
Elementary Grades, here on Chicago's beautiful 
North Shore. Our 66th Year. Fall, Mid-Year 
and Summer Terms. Write for Illustrated Catalog. 


K. Richard Johnson, Ph.D., Pres. Rm. 216€ Evanston, ill. 











What Would You Do? 
MICHAEL 


SEVEN-YEAR-OLD Michael is very bright. 
Because of this, adults tend to expect too 
much of him by way of reasoning and 
judgment. For example, for more than a 
year he had regularly brought a round 
silver dollar each week for deposit in his 
school savings account. One Thursday 
he had his deposit book—but no dollar. 
“IT forgot it,” he explained. 

I was inclined to accept his explana- 
tion until a teacher in another grade 
became suspicious when one of her pu- 
pils showed her a dollar, which, he said, 
“a kid gave me for some candy.” 


Investigation showed that the “‘for- 
gotten” dollar had indeed gone for 
candy. In helping Michael understand 


the value of money, 
Franklin’s adage, 
for your whistle.” 


I used Benjamin 
“Don't pay too much 


Michael's stories start out with a grain 
of truth and finish with a mountain 
of chaff. To help him distinguish be- 
tween truth and fiction, we tell stories 
and then decide whether they are true 
or just tall tales. 

The bright child has many ideas of his 
own, learns quickly, needs much variety 
in things to do, is likely to be very sensi- 
tive. But he is a joy to have around, and 
in the process of maturing, he should be 
taught to use that quick intellect so as 
to avoid having to pay too much for his 
whistle. 

—LUCILLE E. SMITH, primary teacher, 


Mary S. Doten School, Reno, Nevada. 


GLENN 

IN HIGHSCHOOL Glenn was consistently 
on the honor roll, but very unsure of 
himself. Everyone seemed to expect him 
to repeat the accomplishments of his 
brother, who had graduated just ahead 
of him. When Glenn failed to equal his 
brother’s record, he felt he had failed. 

Glenn had a fine voice. The music 
teacher took time to work with him and 
brought out a talent that was uniquely 
his. His choral group gave 
formances, finally 
award. 

Today, because of that music teacher’s 
interest, Glenn is poised and confident, 
working out his life pattern without try- 
ing to be the shadow of his older brother. 
—R. C. SMITH, Dickinson County Com- 
munity Highschool, Chapman, Kansas. 


many 
winning a 


per- 
national 


@ Have you had students like Michael 
and Glenn in your class? If so, what did 
you do to help them? Share your experi- 
ence with other teachers by sending us 
200 words or less. 
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RECESS 


COURTESY OF THE LADIES’ HOME JOURNAL 


“With two older sisters and one bath- 
room, I'd like to see you get to school every 
day on time.” 


That M-Form Dilemma 


If I fill out that thing with plus after 
plus, 

I know that committee will say, 

“Such colossal conceit! She rates with 
herself! 


But we observed her today.” 


If I rate myself low and the minuses lead, 

The committee will say (never doubt it), 

“What a gosh-awful teacher! Admits she 
is, too! 

But yet she’s done nothing about it!” 


Perhaps I should sit and worry and fret, 
But I’m not that kind of a creature, 
Besides I’m too busy to tremble and fear; 
I work, you know; I’m a teacher. 
—ANNA DOUGHERTY in Bulletin of the 
Birmingham Teachers Association. 


Summary 

My FIFTH-GRADE Class had been doing 
some somersaults in physical-education 
class. Then came a letter from an anx- 
ious parent: “Please don’t make my 
daughter take those summer salts.” 

— REBECCA HARMAN, New Windsor, 
Maryland. 

When your work speaks for itself, 
don’t interrupt.—L. Springer. 

© 
Not the Pullman Variety 


A FIRST-GRADER in the class of Genieve 
Roser of Robinson, Illinois, when asked 
to name a word ending in “r,” said, 
“Porter.” 

“He means a porter that holds up your 
socks,” his friend explained. 

“No, I don’t either,” was the imme- 
diate retort, “I mean a porter note like 
our music teacher told us about.” 
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New 


Social Studies 


Texts 


LAIDLAW 
BROTHERS 


CHICAGO - NEW YORK 
SAN FRANCISCO . DALLAS 


ATLANTA 





Discoveries 
are still 
being made 


You'll make discoveries, 
too—when you visit this 
big and beautiful country. 
You'll follow the trails 

of gold of ’98 to busy, 
bustling cities—where the 
new and the old are side 
by side—on America’s 
last great frontier. During 
days of continuous sun- 
shine—you’ll discover 
grander scenery— great 
fishing and hunting —the 
highest mountain in North 
America... you'll be glad 
you discovered Alaska! 
Come North this summer. 
Ask your travel agent— 
or write for free booklet. 


ALASKA VISITORS 


ASS QOciATIion 
Dept. F-1 , JUNEAU, ALASKA 





Man’s Achievements 
Through The Ages 


by Habberton-Roth 


A World History with emphasis 
from 1500 to the present. (1952 
Copyright) 


Youth Faces 
Its Problems 


by Bossing-Martin 


A High School Problems Text which 
develops problem solving tech- 
niques through the study of ten 
problem areas. 


Living In The 
Peoples’ World 


by Roth-Hobbs-Greenleaf 


A Ninth Grade Social Studies Text 
including Global Geography, Con- 
sumer Economics and Vocational 
Guidance. 





100 DUO-KAPS 
only $2.95 


(A Six Dollar Valve) 


DUO-KAPS 





CONTAIN 


13 Vitamins* and I] Minerals 


ALL-IN-ONE CAPSULE 
*including “‘Red" Vitamin B-12 


Low-priced all-in-one DUO-KAPS are fully 
guaranteed as to labeling and potency 
under provisions and meaning of Federal 
Food, Drug and Cosmetic Act. Only $2.95 
for 100 DUO-KAPS. 


FREE—complete catalog of all vitamins 
and minerals—separately or in combina- 
tion. Save 50% or more on your vitamin 
needs. Don’t delay! Send today! 


HUDSON VITAMIN PRODUCTS = 


DEPT. E3, 199 FULTON STREET, NEW YORK 7, N.Y. 
GENTLEMEN: 


I would like to receive 100 DUO-KAPS at $2.95. 
| Check enclosed Money order enclosed 


| Please send your FREE catalog of all vitamins. 


City ee 











this year than ever before. Since it was vember 14—Their Opportunity; Satur. 
Cc t ° iti e S necessary to add a number of tours as a= day, November 15—Their Future. 
iV I result of this increase, there is still some Sponsoring organizations are the NEA, 


space available. American Legion, United States Office of 
Probably the added interest may be Education, and National Congress of 

attributed to the expanded program, Parents and Teachers. 

which includes most of Latin America, 











Hawaii, Alaska, French Canada, Europe, Myrtle Hooper Dahl 
the Great Lakes, and Hudson Bay as Myrtle Hooper Dahl, distinguished 
well as most of the major areas of West- educator and civic leader, and presi- 


ern United States. In addition, for the dent of the NEA 
first time the Travel Division is offering in 1941-42, died 
a plan of independent travel for those March 18. She had 
who prefer not to travel in groups. been a teacher in 
leachers are invited to give the Travel | Minneapolis, Min- 
Division suggestions regarding areas to nesota, from 1912 
which they would like to travel and ideas until her retire- 
relative to different plans of travel which ment in 1949. 














might be desired by an appreciable num- Long active in 
ber of teachers. The division wishes to _ professional — or- 
build the type of program desired by — ganization work, 
NEA members. Your help will be appre- Mrs. Dahl had 





New AACTE President ciated. Write to Travel Division, NEA. been president of the Minnesota Educa- 
eRieas tion Association, the Minnesota Depart- 
ment of Classroom Teachers, the NEA 





Robert E. McConnell, president of {merican Education Week 
Central Washington College of Educa- November 9-15, 1952 







tion, Ellensburg, is the new president of Department of Classroom Teachers. 
the American Association of Colleges for GENERAL THEME: Children in Today's From 1945 to 1949 she served Minnesota 
Teacher Education. He succeeds Waldo World. 





as a member of the Governor’s Commis- 





E. Lessenger [left] of Wayne University, 







Ae op DAILY ToPiIcs: Sunday, November 9— — sion on Youth. 

ey ae Their Churches; Monday, November 10 
pan : ; —Their Homes; Tuesday, November 11 Secondary-School Principals 
four Suggutinns Snattin —Their Heritage; Wednesday, Novem- Tue National Association of Second 


Pure number of applications for the ber 12—Their Schools; Thursday, No- 
NEA tour membership has been greater vember 13—Their Country; Friday, No- 







ary-School Principals, meeting in Cincin- 
[Continued on page 314) 








Are you and your students getting 
the most out of books? 


THE ART OF 
BOOK READING 


by Stella S. Center 














And Folding 
Chairs 


Ask for 
Catalog 



















The Original 
“No Knee 
Interference” 
Folding 
Banquet Table 






tisiiteais biggest problem today is 
students who do not know how to 
read intelligently. This book is a prac- 
tical and workable guide for teachers 
and students to help them get the most 
out of reading. It shows how to build 
a reading vocabulary and_ increase 
reading speed, how to respond to the 
challenge of new ideas. Several stories 
are reprinted in full, and clearly and 
simply analyzed. Listed in The Book- 
list of the A. L. A., March 1, 1952. 
Dr. Center, former director of the 
Reading Institute of N. Y. University, 
has thoroughly tested this book in her 
adult classes—and her helpful rules 
point the way to better, more skillful, 
more enjoyable reading. 

List Price, $3.50 


CHARLES SCRIBNER’S SONS 
597 Fifth Avenue, N. Y. 17 










































DIRECT PRICES TO 
_ SCHOOLS & COLLEGES, 
| CHURCHES, SOCIETIES, 
CLUBS, LODGES, etc. 












Monroe Tables pee nt and Manufactured ro > 


LFAX. 1OWA 


SORE TT 
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NEWSPAPER STORY 


The  /nportance of 
ilms that Really Teach 


A Message from EBFilms 


Enrico Fermi, noted nuclear physi- 
cist, as he appears in the EBF pro- 
duction Atomic Alert. Dr. Fermi 
helped develop this new film on 
civilian defense for school children. 





Films are ‘‘the most important aid to learn- 
ing since the invention of printing!’ This 
is what leading educators say about film 
teaching. How important then, that schools 
get only the best in educational films. 


We at Encyclopaedia Britannica Films believe 
that a film, to really educate, must be both au- 
thentic and compellingly interesting. For this 
reason, EBF enlists the service of the world’s 
outstanding authorities in subject matter and 


in audio-visual production. The result is films 
that teach better because they are education- 
ally superior. 


To get greater correlation 


And since film teaching must fit a variety of 
curriculums and textbooks, Encyclopaedia 
Britannica Films provide, not just a single 
film on a subject, but an entire series. 


How you can help 


If schools are to get the full benefits of superior 
films these films must be kept in constant cir- 
culation. For films teach only when they are 
used and used properly. Here is where you 
can help by making every film in your library 
available with as little waste time as possible. 

Plan now for a more efficient film program. 
Consult your Encyclopaedia Britannica Film 
representative. 














Have You Seen These Recently Released EBFilms? 


Venice— Jet Propulsion Laplanders 
Queen City of the Adriatic Vitamins Tippy the Town Dog 
Bali Today People Along the Insects 


Fox and the Rooster iggy atipe. | 
M 
Fire Prevention aSSUSSIpp* India 


(In the Home) Hindu Family Marine Life 


@ SEND FOR THE NEW FREE 
1951-52 EBFILMS CATALOGUE + 





Encyclopaedia Britannica Films Inc. 
DEPT. 19 Wilmette, Illinois. 


Gentlemen: Please send me free of 
ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA [ieeememaleekeniaa 


Encyclopaedia Britannica Films 


FILMS INC. id 














Title 
WILMETTE, ILLINOIS School__ “ pie a = 
New York - Chicago + Boston «+ Atlanta + Dallas 
Pasadena + Birmingham, Mich. + Portland, Ore. City Zone______State______ 








@eeseeeoanveeeeeeeeeee ee 
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OF HIS 
TIME 





Every teacher... 


every administrator 

will want to read the 

inspiring life story of this far-seeing 
educational philosopher who _ shattered 


the educational calm of the late 19th Cen- 
tury with such revolutionary admonitions 
as “Study the child!” . . . “We learn to do 
by doing!” . 
should be to make herself useless!” 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER is the biog- 
raphy of a superb educator; one of the 
most widely known leaders of the NEA for 
more than 30 years; Pennsylvania State 
Superintendent of Public Instruction for 
26 years; an educational philosopner who 
was 50 years ahead of his time! 


Be sure to get your copy right away! 


BIOGRAPHY OF 
NATHAN C. SCHAEFFER 


EDUCATIONAL PHILOSOPHER 


Containing some of his best lec- 
tures, sermons, educational ad- 
dresses, and excerpts from a wide 
variety of topics from his pen. 


307 pages $4.00 


At your bookstore or direct from 


TELEGRAPH PRESS 


HARRISBURG, PA. 
ST 


A NATIONAL SERVICE 


ALBERT 
TEACHERS 
AGENCY 


Efficient, reliable 
and personalized 
service for teachers 
and schools. Under 
direct Albert man- 
agement for three 
generations. 


and COLLEGE 
BUREAU 


Original Albert 
Since 1885 


25 £. JACKSON BLVD., CHICAGO 4, ILL. 


Member NATA 





. . “The aim of the teacher | 
































































SIGNING ANNUALS 







Signing annuals 
Really ended 
The school year 

In spite of the protests 
Of the administration. 
Everybody 

Just wrote and wrote 
All over 

Everybody's book, 
Until 

The annual advise 
Confided to 
Clementine 

That she 

Often wondered 

Why 

She bothered about 
What went into the 
Annual 

When all 

Anybody wanted 

Was 

A place to write. 


Would you like to see Clementine continued in THe JOURNAL next year? If 


so, Cast your vote now. 


[Continued from page 312| 


| nati, Ohio, February 19, 1952, adopted 
| a resolution which afhirmed its support 


of the principle of Selective Service and 
opposed the establishment of Universal 
Military Training. 


George W. Denemark 


Mr. DENEMARK, assistant professor of 
education, Boston University, on June | 
becomes the new executive secretary of 


| the Association for Supervision and Cur- 
| riculum Development. He succeeds Arno 


A. Bellack, who will join the staff of 
Teachers College, Columbia University. 


New NEA Life Members 


California—Gladys C. Lucas 
Colorado—William E. Hopkins 
Georgia—Pauline J. Small 
Illinois—Rose Jeanne Soderstrom 
Maryland—Maynard W. Webster 
New York—Theodora Milton, M. Pau- 

line Rutledge, Martin Licht 
North Carolina—‘Tarba T. 

Mary M. Conoly 
Pennsylvania—Helen Black, Clara L. 

Hofacker, E. H. Hoshauer 
Texas—Willard N. Ander 
Virginia—William S. Hampton 
Wisconsin—Kurt R. Schoenoff 


Brown, 





New Materials 





NSPRA Filmstrip 


A new 35mm filmstrip, The Teacher 
and Public Relations, based on the 
NSPRA handbook, Jt Starts in the Class- 
room, has been released by the National 
School Public Relations Association. A 





—The Editors 


discussion guide accompanies each print. 
$3.50 per print. Order from NSPRA, 
NEA. 


Public-Relations Aids 

New public-relations aids available 
from NEA include the 1952 PR Guide, 
a bibliography of public-relations aids, 
15¢ each; The Captain Had It Easy, il- 
lustrated leaflet on the teaching of his- 
tory and citizenship in the schools, 20 
copies for 50¢; and two 15-minute tran- 
scriptions (one platter) designed to in- 
terpret the role of education to the pub- 
lic: Tomorrow Won’t Wait, the story of 
a community in need of a schoolbuild- 
ing, and The Goal Beyond, which por- 
trays the teaching of moral and spiritual 
values in the schools. Platters are $10 
each. Press and Radio, NEA. 


Films for Music 


THe what, where, and how of films 
for use in the teaching of music is found 
in Handbook on 16mm Films for Music 
Education prepared by Lilla Belle Pitts 
for the Music Educators National Con- 
ference. $1.50. Order from MENC, 64 E. 
Jackson Blvd., Chicago 4. 





Conferences To Come 





Safety Conference 
THE appalling accidental death and 
injury toll among young children is the 
impetus for the National Conference on 
Safety Education in Elementary Schools 
to be administered by the National Com- 
mission on Safety Education at Indiana 


University August 18-22. Elementary- 
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school personnel interested should con- 
tact the Safety Commission, NEA. 


Rural Life Conference 


Tue Department of Rural Education 
will hold a New England conference on 
rural life and education at the Univer- 
sity of Rhode Island, Kingston, June 
22-24. “Utilizing the resources of smaller 
communities” is the theme. Write to 
Rural Education, NEA. 


Elementary-Education Conference 

“EpucaTion for Today’s Children” is 
the theme of the twelfth annual summer 
conference on elementary education 
sponsored by the Department of Ele- 
mentary School Principals. The confer- 
ence will be held at the University of 
Michigan, Ann Arbor, July 7-18. For pro- 
gram write to DESP, NEA. 


Classroom Teachers 


Activities of the Department of Class- 
room Teachers at the NEA Representa- 
tive Assembly in Detroit June 29-July 3: 

Sunday, June 29—Open house, Hotel 
Statler, Wayne Room, 4-6 PM. 

Monday, June 30—Business meeting, 
Masonic Temple Auditorium, 9:30 AM. 
Registration will begin Sunday [12:30-8 
pM.| and continue on Monday [8 Am.-3 
PM. |. 


Tuesday, July 1—Classroom Teachers 
banquet and pageant, Masonic Temple, 
Fountain Ballroom, 6:30 pM. 

Thursday, July 3 — Advisory-council 
breakfast, for advisory-council members 
and presidents of state departments of 
classroom” teachers, Hotel Statler, Eng- 
lish Room, 7:30 Am. 


Science Summer Conference 


THE annual summer conference of the 
National Science Teachers Association, 
open to elementary and_ secondary 
science teachers, will be held at the Uni- 
versity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, June 


26-28. For further information write to 
NSTA, NEA. 


Education of the Handicapped 

The International Council for Excep- 
tional Children will meet June 30 in 
Detroit. On July 2-3 the council will co- 
operate with the NEA in meetings on 
the education of the mentally and physi- 
cally handicapped. For program write to 


ICEC, NEA. 


District and National UBEA 
Meetings 
THE first annual convention of the 
Mountain-Plains district of the United 
Business Education Association will be 
held in Denver, Colorado, June 26-28. 


For details write Earl G. Nicks, 1445 
Cleveland Place, Denver 2, Colorado. 

The Fifth Annual Meeting of the Rep- 
resentative Assembly of the UBEA will 
be held at the Albany Hotel, Denver, 
Colorado, June 27-28. Program available 
from UBEA, NEA. 


NEA Calendar 


May 1-2—Midsouth Conference on 
Rural Life and Education, Memphis, 
‘Tenn. 

June 18-21—Annual Conference, Natl 
Assn of Student Councils of the Natl 
Assn of Secondary-School Principals, 
Evanston, Ill. 

June 22-24—New England Conference 
on Rural Life and Education, Kingston, 
R.I. 

June 22-July 18—Natl Training Lab- 
oratory in Group Development, Bethel, 
Maine. 

June 25-28—Natl Conference of the 
Natl Commission on Teacher Education 
and Professional Standards, Kalamazoo, 
Mich. 

June 26-28—Mountain-Plains Regional 
Convention of United Business Educa- 
tion Assn, Denver, Colo. 

June 27-28—Representative Assembly, 
United Business Education Den- 
ver, Colo. 


Assn, 


[Continued on page 320) 
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AUTOMOBILE INSURANCE 
Cee VORP orenccescecivegqeoes Moke ca ageihcettsciienioins 
Type Body............ No. Cyl.....Purchosed / fi be cod 






Age of Youngest Driver in your Household............ 


Is Cor Used for Business Purposes Other Than to and 
from Work [) Yes [) No 


(96) Nationwide Claim Service 


On atacet ses Lees 


ENT EMPLOYEES INSURANCE COMPANIES, 
Capital Stock Companies—Not Affilioted With United States Government 
Government Employees Insurance Building, 
Washington 5, D. C. 


(Street) 


Please Send Me Complete Information Concerning Your Low Cost Automobile Finance Plan [] Yes [) Ne 





ae 






na ) © MARRIED : m4 
AGE ([) SINGLE 


(City) 


(State) 2 
LIFE INSURANCE 
DE i iaiicaictcnicteitinsiente sceasinniinntings POD icceestenesesienmy 
OCEUPOHION .o.ece cee rcneeeee sii 


Insurance Desired for () Self; () Wife; [) Child 
Policy Plan Desired [] Whole Life; [) Endowments 
C) Family Protector; [] Term to Age 65; [) Juvenile 
C) Retirement Endowment; (_) Annuities 


Available with [) Double Indemnity 


C0 Disebility 
Prem. Waiver 


as PPALPDP SARL DOL OD! J 





Your Summer 
in the beautiful 
hill country of 
southern Indiana 
the home of 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


Summer 
Sessions 


INTERSESSION 
June 2—June 18 


REGULAR SESSION 
June 18—Aug. 15 


SHORT SESSION 
Aug. 14—Aug. 30 
A full program for both under- 
graduate and graduate study 
with a total of 950 separate 
courses. 


OTHER FEATURES 


Fifteen tours for teachers 
to travel as they study. 
Fifty conferences and 
workshops. 

Beginning courses for 
freshmen—a complete se- 
mester possible. 

For complete information write: 
DIRECTOR OF SUMMER SESSIONS 


INDIANA UNIVERSITY 


BLOOMINGTON, INDIANA 


Enjoy 
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SPONSORS 
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PROTECT YOUR GROUP 


WITH OUR MEDICAL EXPENSE 
ILLNESS AND ACCIDENT BENEFITS 


Hundreds of travel groups 
have been insured under this 
policy. It is designed to meet 
your needs. 


Write Today for Details— 
No Obligation 








BROTHERHOOD MUTUAL LIFE 


230 E. BERRY STREET 


SS 6 8 ce 0 cr ces 0 cre 0 eee eee. we 


1540 W. JEFFERSON ST. 
PHOENIX, ARIZONA 


~ Qn the Valley of the Gum “ 
SERVING ARIZONA and the GREAT SOUTHWEST 


A A ee 


UNIVERSITY OF NEW HAMPSHIRE 
1952 SUMMER SESSION—JUNE 30-—AUGUST 8 


Study this summer in New England near the ocean, 
lakes, and mountains. Undergraduate and grad- 
vate courses and workshops in elementary, second- 
ary, and higher education. Full arts and sciences 
program available. For catalogue and other in- 








formation, address Director of the Summer Session, 
Durham, New Hampshire. 








Many teachers say this is their | 

favorite New York hotel. 
Convenient to Columbia Univer- 
sity for summer courses, yet away 
from the congestion of midtown. 
Only 10 minutes from Times 
Square or Rockefeller Center. 
Overlooks historic Hudson River 
.-. roof solarium . . . swimming 
pool . . . reasonable priced res- 
taurant ... 800 rooms... 800 
baths . . . 800 radios. 


Daily from $3 single $4.25 double. 
Enclose this ad for special weekly rates. 
WRITE FOR BOOKLET D 


“Paris 


7th Street & West End Ave., New York 

















e Maximum Benefits for All 
e Prompt Courteous Service 
e Very Low Cost 


INSURANCE COMPANY 


FORT WAYNE 2, INDIANA 







What Would You Ask? 


a you had a chance to ask experts 
about the outlook for school support, 
what questions would you ask? Since 
most of us do not have this oppor- 
tunity, the NEA Committee on Tax 
Education and School Finance did it 
for us. Thus again the NEA serves the 
profession. 

About a dozen economists and 
school finance experts met in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on March 24 and 25. 
Two days is not long in which to con- 
sider the economic status of the na- 
tion and the revenue possibilities for 
public services. But the group seri- 
ously reviewed the facts and came up 
with several tentative conclusions: 

[1] The national income of the na- 
tion continues to rise steadily and at 
a faster pace than it is being absorbed 
by taxes and consumer expenditures. 

[2] While the federal 


large 


budget is 
(because of national defense) 
there is some possibility that it will 
flatten off or even decline in the next 
two or three years. 

[3] Taxpayers usually reach a point 
of reluctance on further taxes long 
before the public expenditures have 
reached any danger point in terms of 
economic stability of the nation. The 
problem still is, “What public services 
are the people willing to pay for?” 

[4] Most states are in a position to 
continue to tap the rising national in- 
come in order to meet the increasing 
cost of state services and provide the 
necessary grants to local units of gov- 
ernment. 

[5] There are possibilities of in- 
creasing local taxes: by improvement 
of the property tax and by a broader 
tax base. 

The foregoing are only general con- 
clusions and not the exact point of 
view of all members of the group. 

The conference was presided over 
by Francis G. Cornell, a member of 
the NEA Committee on Tax Educa- 
tion and School Finance. The ad- 
ministration of the meeting was 
handled by Dr. Cornell and the NEA 
Research Division, represented 
Frank W. Hubbard and Sam 
Lambert. 

Present plans are for leaflets in the 
fall and possible JOURNAL articles 
which will elaborate on the tentative 
conclusions listed above. 


by 
M. 
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SCHOOLS AND 
LIBRARIES: 
Write or wire for in- 
formation on special 
low price and terms. 


TEACHERS: 
Excellent opportunity 
for summer selling to 
rural school boards. 


Write or wire Educational Department 


ENCYCLOPAEDIA BRITANNICA, 


425 NORTH MICHIGAN AVE., 
NEA JOURNAL—May 1952 


lts Style Appeals 


i 


Children Prefer 
Its Large Clear Type 


In style and text, BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is just right for elemen- 
tary school boys and girls, be- 
cause it is designed exclusively 
for them. 

The new, large, easy-to-read 
type—selected by boys and girls 
—plus the selective content, 





ADDED COLOR AND INTEREST 


Many new color illustrations are 
included in the latest edition of 
BRITANNICA JUNIOR. 65 new 
four-color plates have been 
added, providing new, luxurious 
color and adding greater-than- 
ever interest. MORE THAN 
FOUR OUT OF EVERY FIVE 


BRITANNICA JUNIOR TEXT 


ASETIN EVERY CLASSROOM! The 
value of BRITANNICA JUNIOR in 
classroom work has led many edu- 
cators to recommend a set for each 
classroom. There is an obvious ad- 
vantage in this. Children havea 
thousand-and-one questions which, 
if not answered immediately, are 
likely to be lost and never answered, 

Also, use of BRITANNICA JUNIOR 
with guidance from the teacher is 
excellent preparation for independ- 
ent reference work in the future. 


to Boys and Girls... 


TLL 


---iS easy to use...easy to read! 
Makes information-finding enjoyable! 


simplified sentence structure and 
checked vocabulary provide ade- 
quate proof that BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is easier to use. 

The 15-volume set illustrated 
above is in the new School and 
Library Binding, now available. 
THIS IS THE NEW 1952 EDI- 
TION. 





PAGES ARE ILLUSTRATED. 
This is a tremendous PLUS, 
making for more enjoyable read- 
ing; encouraging more informa- 
tion and fact-finding. This 
new edition of BRITANNICA 
JUNIOR is available to schools 
and libraries at a special low 
price on easy payment terms. 









































CHICAGO 11, ILt. 





INC. 











TOURS 


Departing f 

9 trom Los Angeles 
Pasadena, Beverly Hills, ' 
Long Beach, Santa Barbarg, ~~¥ 
San Diego, Riverside ' | 








anvie INDUSTRY | 
movie INDY World's _ 
rner Bros: 

















Mexican Border and 
- Tijuana; Foreign Quor™ ae 
ters, Los Angeles; a!s° 
Nogales tours from 
Phoenix and Tucson 


SMALL GROUPS 


Ask about rent-a-car 
- U-Drive services; Dis- 
miss at Destination Plan 
permits one-way touring 


FREE FOLDER 


gives all rates, detailed 
information for tours 
in Southern California, 
Arizona and Nevada 


TANNER-GRAY LINE 


1207 W. 3rd, Los Angeles 17, California 
Teachers Dept. ¢ 





Please send folder to: 


Name 


Address__ 


City 





















COME TO MAINE! 


Counselor Opportunities for Women 


Girl’s Camp in Lake and Mountain Region 


APPLY IMMEDIATELY 


MRS. J. A. BAER 
5516 Park Heights Ave. 
Baltimore 15, Maryland 





Approved 


by educators as long-awaited classroom 
material ... popular success on Times 
Square and TV...sponsored by U. S. Gov- 
ernment agencies in 9 languages abroad 
as a powerful feature on achievements of 
Labor in a free society... ACCLAIMED 
for its human story and historical fidelity... 


And Now... 
A 16 MM 40 Min. 
Version 


FOR 
CLASS 
USE 





These Hands 


starring 


SAM LEVENE 


Arlene Joseph 


FRANCIS *~ WISEMAN 


Produced by the International Ladies’ 
Garment Workers’ Union which cre- 
ated the historic “Pins and Needles.” 


What They Say 





| PROF. WILLIAM H. KILPATRICK: “... pro- 
foundly moved by it...marvelous presenta- 
tion of history....1 think every student should 





see 


it...."" DR. WILLIAM JANSEN: “...a 


very interesting picture...shows what a union 
can do for labor.” NEW YORK TIMES: “... 
| unique...an impressive document...."" SAT- 
URDAY REVIEW OF LITERATURE: “...far 


| and away the best film ever produced by labor. 


HERALD TRIBUNE: 


“Levene gives 


| enormous breadth to ‘With These Hands’....” 
| NELSON ROCKEFELLER: 


“,..@ great epic 


of a truly vital phase of American life...dra- 


| matic, fastmoving and beautifully done....” 
| HELEN PARKHURST: “...One of the most 
| extraordinary pictures I have ever seen. Its 
| understatement is its strength...."” VARIETY: 


“a warm, human story, with some strong, dra- 


| matic moments and some leavening humorous 
| touches...likely to have an additional impact 


on the thoughtful in its lesson of man’s crying 


| need for security in his industrial life...."" A 
| winner of the “Scholastic Teacher Magazine” 


sponsored film award. 


FOR all information and descrip- 
tive pamphlet, mail this coupon. 


ee ee ee oe 


EDUCATIONAL DEPARTMENT | 

. ae NA-1 
International Ladies’ Garment 1 
Workers’ Union 


1710 Broadway, New York 19, N.Y. 


Name 
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State 


Oe ee | 








South (i atolina Projects 


Mi. 5-9 will be Citizenship Week 
in the South Carolina Education As 
sociation. Citizenship responsibilities 
and opportunities will be emphasized 
especially as they relate to home, 
school, church, neighborhood, goy- 


ernment, and the atomic world. 


Work Conferences 


A series of work conferences is to 
be held during July and August un- 
der the auspices of the Association of 
School Administrators of the state. 
Conference groups will study the pres- 
ent school situation in South Car- 
olina and evolve plans for the further 
development of a sound program of 
public education for children 
youth from grade one thru 12. 

These conferences do not take the 


and 


place of the state leadership-training 
school held annually at Tamassee. 


Resource Items 


Each month the SCE. releases re- 
search information of interest to 
teachers. Here are a few examples: 
Consolidation is making gains in 
South Carolina; 42 counties have cut 
the 1092 districts of the state to 104 
since July. Per-pupil costs are highest 
in small highschools. 

School revenues from local sources 
have declined from 63% to 300% in 30 
years. While state support is far above 
the average in South Carolina, local- 
school improvement depends upon 
larger local district contributions. 

Information secured by the SCEA 
shows that 1714% of the school dis- 
tricts pay no local salary supplement 
to their teachers; 139% pay their high- 
school teachers higher supplements 
than their elementary 
69149 supplement equally among 
highschool and grade teachers. 

South Carolina’s school-lunch par- 
ticipation is second in the nation. 
With the exception of Louisiana, 
South Carolina has a larger portion 
of enrolled children participating in 
its school-lunch than 
other state. 

School enrolment in 1950-51 showed 
an increase of 46,283 over the enrol- 
ment figures five years ago. 

Extensive salary studies have been 
made showing salaries of elementary 
teachers as compared with highschool 
teachers and information secured as 
to salaries in neighboring states as 
compared to those in South Carolina. 


teachers; 


program any 
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What's in a Name? 


Loca option in naming schools is 
about as traditionally American as 
are ice cream and baseball. The re- 
sult, especially in remote rural areas, 
is a unique picturesqueness. Some- 
times the names are humorous; as fre- 
quently as not, they are surprisingly 
descriptive. 

Needmore School in one state and 
Unexpected and Long Sought schools 
in another state convey a picture of 
the long, uphill fight of small rural 
communities for free public educa- 
tion. 

Some of the names suggest depres- 
sion and alarm; others, spiritual up- 
lift and warmth. For instance, there 
are Rattlesnake, Viper, and—most sur- 
prising of all—Morgue schools. On 
the other hand, there are Kingdom 
Come and Sunbeam schools. 

If it’s politics you are looking for, 
you will want to visit two other 
schools—Republican and Democrat. 

Some of the oldtimers even had 
welldeveloped noses for good public 
relations. The Bee Hive and Open 
Door schools are examples of how to 
“win friends and influence people” 
for education. Just the reverse is true, 
however, of the Upper Squabble, 
Middle Squabble, Hot Spot, and—be- 
lieve it or not—No Business schools. 

Even the human anatomy is well 
represented among rural schools of 
the United States. Have you heard of 
the Elbow, the Shoulderblade, and 
the Sam’s Head schools? 

For the want of good names, sev- 
eral communities took a short cut and 
designated their schools only by num- 
bers — Sixteen, Seventy-Six, Eighty- 
Eight, and Ninety-Nine, to name but 
a few. 

Some schools, like Possum Trot 
School and Play Ball School, defy all 
attempts at classification by name. 
Possibly the most interesting of all 
the stories lie behind the names of 
these two schools—Spicy and Square 
Nickel. 

—NEA Researcn Division. [Are 
there any unusual or interesting 
names of schools in your neighbor- 
hood and do you know the stories be- 
hind them? If you know of any, send 
the names and a few explanatory de- 
tails to the Research Division of the 
National Education Association, 1201 
16th Street, N. W., Washington 6, 
D. C.] 
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says Dr. Howard R. Anderson, 
Chief of Instructive Problems, 
U.S. Office of Education 


"World News Is Top News ... Every Hour” 7 j 
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In these days of world-wide, perpetual crisis geo-politics 
makes the best of maps mandatory in every school. Hearne 
School Maps are designed with teachers’ problems and 
simplified instruction in mind. In the teaching of social studies, where 
Hearne’s Student Participation maps are in use, the teacher encourages the 


student to “learn by doing.” Teachers, principals and school boards favor 
these maps because: 


1 Cellophane coating permits marking 5 
with crayon and cléaning with damp 
cloth, just like a blackboard. 


Eight colors used, picking out oceans, 
boundries, mountains, locations. 


6 Instruction Outline, by eminent educa- 
tors, enables student to combine infor- 


2 Location finder instantly locates any ’ 
mation from other sources. 


city, mountain or object. 


a _ J Student Participation Maps show popu- 
3 roe heap maps pom - job and create 7 lation, land heights, sea depths, bounda- 
P — ries and major political divisions. 


4 Rugged construction makes Hearne 8 
Student Participation Maps a permanent 
investment. 


Maps mounted on spring rollers; roll 
up tnto lacquered aluminum case. Bot- 
tom moulding, stainless steel. 


Any Hearne Map For 10-Day Free Trial 


Order your choice of any hemisphere, Europe, Asia, Africa, North 
or South America, the world, United States, state, county, or city- 


Use in classes 10 days. If you can do without it, send it back ..or 
send $42.50 and it’s yours. 


HEARNE’S OFFICIAL 
SCHOOL MAPS 
for Student Participation 
Buying A School Map Without Our Exclusive Mechanical "Student Participation” 


Index is like Buying A Boat Without A Rudder. 





FREE EXAMINATION ORDER FORM 


Hearne Brothers (America’s Largest Manufacturers of School and Commercial Maps) 
23rd Floor National Bank Bidg., Detroit 26, Michigan 






Without obligation on our part, send us map of 









After 10 days’ FREE use in our school, we'll return map or remit $42.50. Prices on cloth, cellophane, 
spring rollers, stainless steel and labor are going up, so order today. 





Your Name and Title 


State 


319 
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REGISTER NOW 


for 


HOPKINS’ 


42nd Summer Session 
June 23 - August 1 


SMALL CO-EDUCATIONAL CLASSES at 
Hopkins make it possible for you to en- 
joy the stimulating experience of close 
and friendly contacts with instructors 
who are recognized authorities in their 
fields. 


GRADUATE AND UNDERGRADUATE 
courses in Education and the various 
subject-matter fields are available. Val- 
vable laboratory experience offered by 
the Demonstration School located on the 
University’s beautiful 100-acre wooded 
campus in the heart of Baltimore’s finest 
residential section. 


RICH, CULTURAL RESOURCES in cen- 
trally-located Baltimore offer you “ex- 
tras’ such as: concerts in the Rose 
Garden of the Museum of Art, recitals 
at Peabody Conservatory, priceless art 
collections at the Baltimore Museum and 
Walters Gallery. Extensive library fa- 
cilities at the University, Enoch Pratt, 
Peabody, Maryland Historical Society. 


WRITE TODAY FOR FREE CATALOG to: 
Director of the Summer Session, The 
Johns Hopkins University, Baltimore, Md. 


REGISTRATION from April 1 


The JOHNS HOPKINS 
UNIVERSITY 


Teachers Agency 
PAUL YATES, Manager 


ESTABLISHED IN 1906 


FROM KINDERGARTEN 
THROUGH UNIVERSITY 


23 E. Jackson Blvd. 


Chicago 4, Illinois 
MEMBER NATA 





TEACHERS: 
For placement in schools of the Rocky 
Mountain or Pacific Coast States and 
Alaska contact— 
CLARK-BREWER TEACHERS AGENCY 
Columbia Bldg. 
Member N.A.T.A. 


Spokane, Wash. 
C. J. Cooil, Mgr. 


TEACH IN COLORADO 





[Continued from page 315] 

June 30-July 4—NEA Representative 
Assembly, Detroit, Mich. 

June 30—NEA departments, Detroit, 
Mich.: American Assn for Health, Physi- 
cal Education, and Recreation; Ameri 
can Assn of School Administrators; 
American Industrial Arts Assn; Assn for 
Supervision and Curriculum Develop 
ment; Audio-Visual Instruction; Class- 


CAPS s GOWNS 


~, FOR COLLEGES 
HIGH SCHOOLS 
GRADE SCHOOLS 
CHOIR GOWNS 


RENTAL OR SALE 


Catalog on 
Request 


Established in 1912 


BENTLEY ASIMON: 


310 FLYNN BLDG. DES MOINES IOWA 
A.J. STEFFEY MANAGER 


THE BALTIMORE TEACHERS AGENCY 
516 N. Charles St. Baltimore 1, Md. 


Many excellent positions listed, East and South, 
in classroom teaching, supervision, administration, 
and teacher-training. $2,600 to $6,000 or more 
depending on qualifications. Write, telling about 
yourself. Our 28th year. 


Member N.A.T.A. 


LEARN TO DRAW! 


For A Profitable Hobby 


Send for free booklet, ‘‘Art for 
Pleasure & Profit.”’ 38th year teach- 
ing art, cartooning, designing in 
complete Home Study Course. Enjoy 

a satisfying hobby, also useful in 
teaching activities. Write today. 
WASHINGTON SCHOOL OF ART™ 
Studio 815 F. Washington 5, D. C. 


TROY, MONTANA 


A LODGE of distinction in the majestic 


Rockies. PAINTING, CERAMICS, WEAY- 
ING featured. 125 mi. west of Glacier 
National Park. Great Northern Railway. 
U. S. Highway #2. 


Write: Swanson’s Mountain View Lodge, 
Troy, Mont. 


Professional Personal Service 
Teacher Placement Service 
Colorade Education Association 
1605 Penn. Dept. G Denver, Colo. 


| cipals; 


room Teachers; Elementary School Prin- 


Home Economics: — Internat] 


| Council for Exceptional Children; Kin- 


dergarten-Primary Education; Music Ed- 
ucators Natl Conference; Natl Art Edu- 
cation Assn; Natl Assn of Deans of 
Women; Natl Assn of Journalism Direc- 
tors of Secondary Schools; Natl Assn of 
School Secretaries; Natl Council for the 
Social Studies; Natl Council of Adminis- 
trative Women in Education: Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics; 
Natl Retired Teachers Assn; Natl School 
Public Relations Natl Science 
leachers Assn; Rural Education; Speech 
Assn of America; United Business Edu- 
cation Assn; Vocational Education. 

July Teachers Natl 
Conference, Michigan State Normal Col- 
lege, Ypsilanti, Mich. 

July 7-18—NEA Dept of Elementary 
School Principals Conference, Univer- 
sity of Michigan, Ann Arbor, Mich. 

Aug. 17-23— Biennial 
School fer Executives, 


Assn: 


7-18—Classroom 


Meeting of 
American Assn ol 
Colleges for Teacher Education, Ypsi- 
lanti, Mich. 

Aug. 18-22—NEA Safety Commission’s 
Natl Conference on Safety Education in 
Elementary Schools, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Aug. 21-23—Summer Meeting, Natl 
Council of Teachers of Mathematics, 
Phillips Exeter Academy, Exeter, N.H. 


Join Dee's Chickens 


Hav: vou ever tried to drive a dozen 
chickens into a chicken house? If so, 
you may appreciate the futile efforts 
of John Doe, a teacher, to pen a 
dozen creditors within the limits of 
his salary check. Eventually he got 
the reputation of being slow to pay 
his debts. 

John thought of 
“chickens” 


capturing — his 
by one thru a small 
loan from the credit union. This idea 
didn’t work either. It was like getting 
one chicken into the house only to 
have it escape when he went after the 
second, 


one 


Finally, he told the credit union his 
full story. He had lost his house by 
fire, and the acquisition of a new 
home placed his obligations beyond 
his income. His creditors hounded 
him continuously. 

The rescue was simple. On the basis 
of security supplied by relatives, the 
credit union loaned him enough 
money to pay all debts at one time. 
Thereafter he had only one “chicken” 
to keep under control. The payments 
to the credit union were within his 
income limits and he hasn’t missed a 
single payment on the loan.—Knox- 
ville {Tenn.| Teachers Credit Union. 
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